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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Infelix Austria 


HE Holy Father’s message to the Austrian Presi- 
dent, on hearing of the cowardly murder on July 
25th, so aptly expresses the feelings of all Christians 

that we are glad to make it ourown. The Pope said: 


Sharing keenly your profound sorrow and that of be- 
loved Austria and the whole civilized world at the 
criminal assassination of Engelbert Dollfuss, we render 
homage to the memory of a worthy Christian figure, a 
most faithful son of the Church and a valorous defender 
of his country. 


By his last phrase His Holiness shows his awareness of the 
unprincipled assaults by rebel citizens and their foreign abet- 
tors on the integrity and independence of the hapless little 
State, which the shortsighted Treaty of Versailles had so dis- 
membered as to leave it economically incapable of a healthy 
life. Her latest Chancellor, whose tiny frame belied his heroic 
moral stature, had faced unprecedented difficulties in his 
efforts to restore some measure of prosperity, had crushed 
internal Bolshevism which threatened the moral as well as 
the political life of the State, and beaten back triumphantly 
the bully from the North, who was insolently trying, with the 
aid of domestic rebels, to draw it into the ambit of his own 
anti-Christian system. However economically helpful and 
racially desirable for Austria, union, on terms, with Germany 
might once have been, no Christian people could willingly 
or safely join a State the basis of whose Constitution is the 
subordination of all rights, political and religious, to the in- 
terests of the civil power. Nazi-ism is fundamentally un- 
sound, even from the temporal point of view, and its real 
character was made abundantly clear by the endeavour to 
break down Austrian resistance to the project by a constant 
propaganda of Press and wireless, by the enrolment of rebel 
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Austrian refugees as an armed legion on the frontier, and by 
the mean device of an embargo on tourist traffic. To such 
extremes were carried various violations of international law 
that, as long ago as February 17th, Great Britain, France and 
Italy had to remind Germany that they were all in accord in 
upholding Austrian integrity and independence. Yet the 
violence of the broadcasts from Munich, and the incitements 
of the official German Press continued, with the object of 
sabotaging the new regime which Herr Dollfuss had elabor- 
ated. Provided with munitions from Germany, the Austrian 
Nazis tried to make government impossible by the wanton de- 
struction of public property throughout the land, till their 
rebellion culminated in an abortive “‘plot,’’ the only success- 
ful item of which was the murder of the blameless Chancellor. 
For that murder, as for all the ‘‘Terror’’ that preceded it, the 
world must hold the German authorities responsible. 


Good out of Evil 

S the martyrdom of St. Thomas a Becket meant the 

defeat of the Second Henry’s anti-ecclesiastical legisla- 
tion, so it would seem that the death of Herr Dollfuss has 
secured the permanence of his policy. The world understands 
better the nature of the struggle in which he was engaged, on 
that double front which was in reality only one—the encroach- 
ment of State-Absolutism. His practical Catholicism made 
the secular world suspicious of his aims, and he has had scant 
justice from the liberal and anti-clerical Press. It appreciated, 
indeed, his opposition to absorption by Germany : the issue 
there was political and plain : but his stern suppression of the 
Viennese Bolsheviks was shamelessly misrepresented. The 
true Communistic character of these latter, and their munici- 
pal misgovernment of Vienna, have now become clear. It 
was they who compelled the city workers, for the sake of their 
livelihood, to abandon Catholicism and profess themselves 
Marxists, housed them in palatial municipal dwellings built 
at the expense of the nation and deluded them with promises 
of prosperity impossible to realize. Even before the over- 
throw of this unpatriotic section, which itself was on the eve 
of armed revolt, its dupes were deserting it: now they have 
returned in thousands to the Church and their civic duties. 
The sympathies, which the sudden and drastic dispersal of 
what pretended to be communities of honest working-men 
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aroused even amongst some Catholics, were based on ignor- 
ance. Happily, the new Chancellor is determined to carry 
out all his predecessor’s plans, and especially to conciliate the 
workers, for whose welfare, as they will speedily find, the 
Constitution of the new Corporative State makes such wise 
provision. 


Prospects of the Church in Germany 


N the nature of things the Absolute State, with its purely 
J carthty ideals, has no use for a religion which teaches men 
to labour not for the meat which perisheth, but to lay up 
treasures in Heaven. Therefore, when it has its way, as in 
Russia, it tries to abolish belief in the supernatural. For that 
reason, Herr Hitler carries little conviction when he pro- 
claims, as he did at Hamburg on August 17th: 


The National-Socialist State pledges itself to a positive 
Christianity. It will be my sincere aim to safeguard the 
rights of the two great Christian confessions, to preserve 
their doctrines from attack and to create harmony be- 
tween their duties and the views and requirements of the 
present State. 


Deeds speak louder than words. At the very moment, his repre- 
sentative, by his attempts to dragoon the Lutheran Churches 
into complete submission to the State, is showing what would 
happen to Catholicism in Germany, had it been national and 
not universal. And the sinister fact that, in the unspeakable 
massacres of June 20th when Herr Hitler, in so many words, 
set himself above the law,’ many prominent Catholics were 
brutally slaughtered who had no connexion with politics, but 
were leaders of various Catholic activities, shows how unlikely 
it is that even elementary Catholic rights will be ‘‘safe- 
guarded.’”’ Rights derived from the natural law—rights of 
liberty, of conscience, of association, of worship, of marriage, 
all the rights adhering to personality—are Catholic rights in 
the sense that the Church teaches and upholds them as es- 
sential parts of morality. Yet all these are trampled on by 
the very existence of the Absolute State. Herr Hitler must 
re-write and expurgate his notorious book—‘‘Mein Kampf”’ 


1 “IT myself was the Supreme Court of the German people for that twenty- 
four hours.’? Speech in the Reichstag on July 14th: an echo, surely, of 
“L’Etat, c’est Moi.’’ 
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—if he wishes us to consider him a defender of any sort of 
Christianity. 


Unity depends on Truth and Justice 

E have never denied that many of the professed aims 

of Nazi-ism are admirable—the restoration of courage 
and enterprise to a bewildered and divided nation, the aboli- 
tion of the abuses of faction, the repression of anti-social 
activities, the endeavour to help the worker, the overthrow 
of usurious Capitalism, the eradication of commercialized 
vice and open immorality and race suicide—these are elements 
in every Christian Crusade. But there is much dross mingled 
with the gold. The end being merely earthly, the means are 
the same. To put down contraception on the one hand, and 
on the other to impose sterilization, shows the absence of any 
real moral standard. And, of course, the ill-treatment of the 
Jews on mere grounds of race, and the abominable inocula- 
tion with the cult of war to which the young are subjected, 
are definitely unChristian. Herr Hitler makes much of the 
enormous majority of votes by which his position and his 
policy were endorsed on Sunday, August 19th. Catholics, 
at any rate, may take leave to doubt whether, if the election 
had been really free and secret, he would have received sup- 
port from the voting strength of their twenty million fellow- 
Catholics in the Reich. A fair agreement with the Church, 
such as recognized her independence of the State in her own 
sphere, and her due share in the education of her members, 
would do more to strengthen the Nazi regime and secure 
German unity than an array of figures which, at most, repre- 
sent a choice between two evils. The world will believe in the 
stability of the Reich when its citizens are allowed normal 
liberty of criticism and of conscience, for, as von Papen said 
at Marburg, ‘‘a people deprived of its rights cannot really 
give its allegiance.” 


The Public and Peace 


LSEWHERE in this issue we have estimated the pros- 
pects of world peace and found certain grounds for hope 
in the admitted failure of the attempt to establish it without 
regard for the primary Christian virtue of charity. This 
means, in international relations, a genuine regard for the 
rights and the welfare of other nations, as members of the 
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same human family linked together by common interests, 
and due moderation in maintaining one’s own rightful 
claims. It is a spirit of reason and compromise and concilia- 
tion and concord, the direct antithesis to the spirit expressed 
in the slogan ‘Britain first and the foreigner nowhere,’’ 
coined by one of our would-be dictators and echoed by our 
purblind isolationist Press. And if Christians do not supply it, 
whom else can the League of Nations, the world’s last refuge 
from anarchy and war, call upon to give it life and vigour? 
Consequently, it is for Catholics especially to take every op- 
portunity to break down the unChristian antagonisms, born 
mainly of covetousness and nurtured on racial hatred and 
contempt, which threaten to wreck the League by repudiation 
of its ideals. And there is this to relieve the apprehensions 
which the politicians have aroused, viz., that public ignorance 
regarding the causes of the world’s unrest and public apathy 
about their remedies are being gradually dispelled. A ‘‘Peace 
Plebiscite,’’ to be taken in the autumn under the auspices of 
the League of Nations Union, will afford a welcome oppor- 
tunity for the people of this country to take their due share 
in determining its foreign relations. Our leaders are always 
asking for the support and guidance of public opinion : here 
is a chance of declaring our belief in the main ideal of the 
League of Nations, which is that of our Christian Faith, and 
our conviction that that ideal—international peace and security 
to be achieved by collective action: ‘‘the strength of all for 
the defence of each’’—cannot be reached except by an agreed 
reduction and control especially of offensive armaments. As 
citizens we have a right and a duty to express our reasoned 
views, and to keep our rulers up to their obligations: as 
Christians we cannot but be in favour of charity and justice, 
begetting peace—that ‘‘regnum justitiae, amoris et pacis,’’ 
prayed for in the Preface on the Feast of Christ the King. 


Russia and the League 


HE League of Nations, as is well known, is far from 

having that practically universal character on which its 
efficiency must largely depend. The United States is still 
out of it, although by becoming a member of the World Court 
and, quite recently, of the International Labour Office, and 
by joining informally in many of its activities, it has greatly 
mitigated the effects of abstention. Germany has given notice 
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of withdrawal, as also has Japan—the latter professedly 
through disbelief in its ideals. Russia, the only Great Power 
left, intends, it is said, to seek admission, which, for practical 
reasons and with due safeguards, is likely to be granted. 
About the moral aspect of this policy there may be a legiti- 
mate difference of opinion. Russia is the only State formally 
organized on an antitheistic basis—the rest acknowledge some 
sort of a Supreme Being to whom man is responsible. Would 
the practical advantages of Russian membership, paid for by 
tolerating—there is no question of approving—the Soviet’s 
political atheism, compensate for the possible harm to religion 
resulting from association with an anti-religious Government ? 
Perhaps, a more tenable view may be suggested by the last 
word. The Soviet Government is anti-religious, but the Rus- 
sian millions are quite the reverse. They need protection from 
their Government, and Soviet membership of the League 
would provide the Christian world with one means of bring- 
ing relief and support to these hapless multitudes. Russia is 
too vast, in any case, to be subjected to an international boy- 
cott. Most of the other Powers, without open reserves or 
misgivings, have already given her diplomatic recognition. 
The likelihood of her being able to harm religion will not be 
increased, but may even be diminished, by further contact 
with nations whose civilization comes from Christianity. 


The Progress of President Roosevelt 


ATURE and Man have combined to hinder President 

Roosevelt in his campaign to establish Christian con- 
ditions in industry throughout the United States. First of 
all, sixty per cent of its area, and 27,000,000 of its population, 
have been visited by the severest drought on record, destroy- 
ing crops and cattle, ruining the farmers, causing a monetary 
loss of five thousand million dollars, and burdening the 
country with untold sums in relief. This natural catastrophe 
by itself would have been a serious obstacle to the return of 
prosperity, but man must needs create others by a prolonged 
series of strikes, arising out of administration of the NRA, 
and culminating in an abortive general strike in San Fran- 
cisco, which, although short-lived, paralysed industry and 
caused a loss of some hundred and fifty million dollars. 
Labour and Capital in the States are far from the comparative 
harmony which reigns between them here, although the an- 
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niversary of the ‘‘Tolpuddle Martyrs,’’ lately celebrated, 
should remind us of the ‘‘reign of tooth and claw’’ that once 
disgraced British industrialism. It seems to the distant ob- 
server that American Labour does not realize the tremendous 
asset it possesses in having definitely on its side, for the first 
time in history, a President who is determined to use his im- 
mense constitutional power to smash the system which has 
enslaved the worker and whose first act was to vindicate for 
him the right to shorter hours, to strike against injustice and 
to make collective bargains. Because this last right has been 
resisted by many employers, Labour has grown restive, and, 
by sporadic fighting, which delays recovery, instead of trust- 
ing to the strong will and clear brain of the President to pre- 
vail in time, has wasted both wealth and influence. If Mr. 
Roosevelt has his way, he will abolish the selfish monopolies 
which have prevented the public from benefiting to the full 
from the resources of agriculture and industry. In short, like 
the Church of Christ herself, he is at war with Mammon. 


The Methods of Mammon 


AMMON has strong Press-organization and, natur- 

ally enough, unlimited funds behind it and, according 
to Catholic observers in the States it is using both to the ut- 
most in defence of its strongholds. It is trying to persuade 
the people that the President, at the dictates of a Socialistic 
bureaucracy, has in view the restriction of ordinary trade- 
liberties and the ‘‘regimentation’’ of the whole country. The 
Catholic Social Justice Bulletin (June) thus comments on this 
insinuation : 


The fact is the President, the Congress and the 
Supreme Court are trying to rescue the liberties of the 
people from domination by a plutocracy of 2,000 direc- 
tors and officers of 200 giant corporations that control 
well over half the corporate wealth of the country, and a 
baker’s dozen of Capitalists who, until recently, con- 
trolled the credit facilities of the nation. 


An apt illustration of the misuse by Mammon of its financial 
power, and of the consequent need of the President’s cam- 
paign, is afforded by the publication, on August 5th, of a 
Senate Committee’s interim report on Banking and Currency. 
As recorded in America (August 18th) every degree of fraudu- 
lent hoodwinking of the public seems to have been practised 
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by certain investment banks, not only with impunity, but to 
the immense profit of those corporations, one of which 
“‘made”’ a gain in sixty days of more than $68,000,000. No 
wonder the Committee declared these activities to constitute 
“fone of the most scandalous chapters in the history of invest- 
ment banking.’’ The Federal Control of the Stock Exchanges 
—a measure which the President signed on June 6th, to check 
wild speculation—shows that he is not afraid to silence the 
oracles of Mammon in the very temples of the god. 


Hollywood’s Difficulty 

HE success in America of the ‘‘Legion of Decency,” 

which is now reported to number from thirteen to fifteen 
million members, has naturally necessitated a formal attempt 
to secure uniformity in the aim and methods of the campaign, 
and the American hierarchy are considering how that can 
best be done. They refuse to undertake the burden and odium 
of public censorship. It is for the film-trade to reform itself 
according to normal standards of decency : it is for the Church 
to keep before her children the dictates of the moral law so 
that Catholic public opinion may, at once and spontaneously, 
condemn whatever violates those canons. The film-producers 
profess to give what the public want: the Legion tells them 
it does not want indecency. The matter would be quite simple 
if it were not that Hollywood appears not to know what is 
decent and what is not. As Archbishop McNicholas, the 
Chairman of the Bishops’ Committee, writes’ : 


The tragic thing about the producers is that they seem 
to have set aside the permanent code of the Ten Com- 
mandments which binds every human being. They 
seem to have no fixed moral standards : they do not seem 
to be able to distinguish between what is moral and im- 
moral. They seem to view the whole question of morality 
as a matter of taste or convention. At present they re- 
cognize that they have offended, but they do not seem 
to know how or why. 

This means that, although Hollywood has promised in future 
to adhere to its Code, which enacts, amongst other things, 
that ‘‘no picture should lower the moral standards of those 
who see it,’’ that ‘‘law natural and divine must not be be- 
littled, nor must sentiment be created against it,’’ and that 


1 Ecclesiastical Review, August. 
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‘‘no plot should side evil against good, ridicule morality, 
throw the sympathy of the audience with sin,’’ it is pathetic- 
ally ignorant of how to set about it, and so it has to be taught 
by Catholic public opinion. Hence the need of the pledge 
and the crusade, for at present Catholics themselves are not 
always well instructed or sufficiently observant of their obliga- 
tions. The Legion of Decency is meant for their information 
and guidance as well. 


Occasions of Sin 


E have the Decalogue binding all to avoid sin and 

real occasions of sin. Yet, cinema-going has become 
such a habit that Catholics, living in the midst of a non- 
Catholic community which recognizes no moral duty of guard- 
ing against immoral sights or thoughts, are too prone to fol- 
low the crowd without realizing the duty of caution and re- 
straint. The Archbishop speaks for this country as well as 
for the States when he says—‘‘ Much is yet to be done through 
preaching, because many have false consciences, or have lost 
delicacy of conscience through years of experience in viewing 
immoral pictures.’’ And the admission of the duty of avoid- 
ing occasions of sin applies with especial force to those who 
have any. responsibility for the training of children. Our 
zeal for their Catholic education is essentially bound up with 
their preservation from the contamination of false ideals, such 
as are rife in the modern cinema. Accordingly, we hope that 
the demand for Clean Films, which the Westminster Federa- 
tion is sponsoring, will be made really nation-wide and perma- 
nent. It is a splendid opportunity of showing the effective- 
ness of organized Catholic action. For years various Chris- 
tian bodies in the States and in Europe had been pro- 
testing and protesting against the capture by the forces of 
evil of this potent means of influencing—and debauching— 
the young. Annual Catholic Cinema Congresses have been 
held on the Continent to debate methods of regeneration. 
Efforts, even, have been made to compete with Hollywood’s 
resources and produce good films of equal technical merit. But 
all in vain, till the simple method of the organized boycott was 
suggested and adopted. No doubt, abstention means a cer- 
tain degree of sacrifice—and, if ineffective, the sacrifice might 
have to be perpetual—but it is a sacrifice already demanded 
by rightly instructed conscience, and incidental to our life in 
a world ‘‘wholly set in evil.’’ It extends, too, to all occasions 
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of sin—in the Press, the theatre, literature and art. A ‘‘Clean 
Literature Campaign’’ was active in Ireland not long ago, 
until the work was undertaken by a Government censorship. 
In this country we shall get little help from official sources. 
All the more reason for us to plan our own defences. Already 
in the various associations of zealous men and women of which 
the Church is so prolific—some fifty, of national scope, are 
listed in the ‘‘Catholic Directory’’—we have the companies 
and regiments which need only co-ordination to become a 
mighty fighting-force. One would like to hear of the Pledge 
being taken corporatively by most of those, especially by the 
Knights and Dames of the Blessed Sacrament, the Boy 
Scouts and the Girl Guides. 


The Work of the Leaven 


T is not only in the world ow l’on s’amuse that we are com- 

pelled to witness the breakdown of traditional Christian 
morality. In every department of life there are those who re- 
gard the old standards, not only as old, but as obsolete, and 
the popular Press, in its search for sensation, shows no re- 
action to immoral views and practices, which sap the founda- 
tions of Christian culture. The formal atheism of Russia is 
echoed by the practical atheism of England. We have grown 
so used to our pagan surroundings that we also do not react, 
as every living organism should do, to unhealthy surround- 
ings. We live in a poisoned atmosphere, but the poison has 
been introduced so gradually that we have almost become 
used to it. Yet the efficacy of the leaven to which Our Lord 
compared His Church depends upon its maintaining its dis- 
tinct qualities. Even if our Christian attitude is looked upon 
as old-fashioned, and we have to suffer the inconveniences 
of singularity, yet we cannot prove false to our trust. Mr. 
Christopher Dawson, addressing the Summer School of the 
C.S.G. at Oxford on July 31st, on the conflict between the 
Communist and the Catholic ideal of society, stressed the need 
of making ourselves active exponents of the latter, if Chris- 
tian civilization is to endure. For only the Catholic has an 
assured grasp of its principles. A doctor, writing in the Spec- 
tator (July 27th), acknowledges that it is his practice to hasten 
the end of incurable suffering, yet goes on to admit that ‘‘the 
slope that starts with contraception and proceeds through 
abortion to the painless slaughter of undesirables is a slippery 
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one, of which we cannot see the bottom.’’ Plainly, the reason 
for that is that there is none, for the good man is looking into 
the Pit. It is the business of the Catholic to keep people off 
that slippery slope: hence our determined protest against 
public money being used to teach contraception, and our ar- 
raignment of abortion and euthanasia, advocated for whatever 
motive, as an invasion of the Creator’s rights—murder most 


foul. 


Mutable Principles 


OTWITHSTANDING its careless practice, the world 

does set store on principle in matters of right and wrong 
that concern human relations. It is no compliment to call a 
man unprincipled, however lightly he may sit to his faith, and 
however loose in his morals. It is only God’s rights which 
the world sees set aside without concern, because the world 
tries to ignore God’s very existence. Thus, in spite of Christ’s 
words—‘‘Whom God hath joined together let no man put 
asunder’’—the post-Reformation world is always ready to 
put married men and women asunder, and to permit their re- 
marriage with other partners. Only the Catholic Church, and 
a certain section of the Anglican, denounce all such re-mar- 
riage as adultery. ‘‘A certain section of Anglicans’’—but, 
alas ! they are not consistent. Just as a large number of Angli- 
can prelates at the last Lambeth Conference decided that arti- 
ficial contraception might be allowed if practised ‘‘in the light 
of Christian principles,’ so lately, one of their number 
similarly set aside the Divine law of the indissolubility of 
Christian marriage, on account of ‘‘special and very tragical 
circumstances.’’ The Church Times (August 1oth) very pro- 
perly points out that no special circumstances can conceivably 
excuse marriage with a divorced person. ‘‘A single valid ex- 
ception would explode the whole principle.’’ We have no 
wish to recall what the same paper calls a ‘‘glaring error of 
judgment,”’ except to indicate how little help Catholics may 
hope to get from other religious bodies in upholding the law 
of Christ. For even the most ‘‘Catholic-minded’”’ Anglicans 
seem to hold—so much are they wont to fear anything abso- 
lute in morality—that if a law is broken only occasionally, no 
great harm is done. Occasional intercommunion, for instance, 
or interchange of pulpits with Nonconformist heretics, need 
not compromise the faith. 
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“Christian” Unitarians 


HE relief that we felt when the Bishops of the Anglican 

Province of York unanimously decided that the Divinity 
of Christ was not an open question in Anglicanism and that, 
therefore, Unitarians should not be invited to preach in Angli- 
can Cathedrals, was somewhat modified by the subsequent 
disagreement with that pronouncement, expressed not only 
by the parties most concerned—the Bishop of Liverpool de- 
claring that he will always hold Unitarians ‘‘to be members 
of a Christian communion’’—but also by large numbers be- 
longing to the Evangelical and Modernist schools of thought, 
and including seven bishops, who published a ‘‘Manifesto on 
Home Reunion’”’ in The Times (June 22nd) addressed to 
the Free Churches. In their endeavour to make things easy 
for the latter, the signatories are content to regard the Free 
Church ministries as practically the same as their own, and 
as for Episcopacy—why, bishops are certainly of the bene 
esse of the Church, but not of its esse. The Times, in a leader, 
considers that the effect of this document ‘‘upon the Unity 
of the Church of England itself must be deplorable,’’ but out- 
side observers may be pardoned if they doubt this. For the 


Church of England, lacking its very foundation, infallible 
teaching authority, never had, nor can have, real unity. 


Our Lady of Walsingham 


HE pilgrimage to Walsingham on August 19th, made 

by the Cardinal Archbishop, with many of the hierarchy 
and some 12,000 of the faithful from every quarter, in repara- 
tion for the Schism of Henry VIII in 1534—a schism made 
‘national’? as far as the Parliament Act of that year could 
make it—has lately bulked so largely in the eyes and minds of 
Catholics and in their Press, that a brief mention is all that 
is needed here. The renewal, after so long an interval, of 
what, until Henry’s revolt, had been a favourite devotion in 
this country—a pilgrimage to its most famous Shrine as well 
as its most ancient—has moved the imagination even of non- 
Catholics, and it called forth a very sympathetic reference in 
a Times leader (Saturday, August 18th). A Guild of ‘“‘Our 
Lady of Walsingham”’ has been formed for the promotion of 
further pilgrimages. 
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TWENTY YEARS AFTER 


HE papers, at the beginning of last month, took oc- 
casion to remind us, by special articles and the repro- 


duction of pictures, of the outbreak of the World- 
War twenty years ago, and some went on to contrast the 
hopes and aims of that desperate enterprise with the results 
actually attained. Whole libraries have been written about 
the War—its causes, its authors, its phases, its effects. The 
number of war-books of every kind, reckoned at 30,000 some 
years ago, is always steadily growing. The share taken in 
its politics or in its campaigns by nearly all the principal 
actors has been described either by themselves or others. If 
the public mind is not fully informed, both about the catas- 
trophe as a whole and about every detail of it, its measure of 
ignorance is probably due as much to the abundance of in- 
formation afforded as to its wildly contradictory character. A 
hundred years hence our descendants, if not annihilated by 
the ‘‘next’’ and ‘“‘positively the last’’ war, will be better able 
to judge whether civilization really benefited or lost by that 
portentous lapse into barbarism. 

Yet moral principles do not change, and so, if we care to 
apply to the present scene the standards provided by the 
natural law, and so clearly detailed and emphasized by the 
teachings of Christ, we, only two decades distant from its 
outbreak, can anticipate to a large extent the ethical judg- 
ment which the Christian observer will pronounce upon it a 
century hence. The lessons of the War from this point of 
view stand out as clearly to-day as they will then, but only 
the lapse of years will show whether those lessons were in the 
end taken really to heart or whether, misread or forgotten, 
they did nothing to prevent a repetition of the calamity. No 
one, I think, will question the loftiness of ideal which hurried 
so many young men to the colours on the declaration of war, 
either in this country or elsewhere : there was a genuine out- 
burst of true patriotism in every land amongst those who were 
called upon to fight and to suffer. The guilt of causing the 
outbreak need not have been subjectively present anywhere, 
given the low moral standard of international intercourse con- 
sistently practised, if not openly avowed, by centuries of 
diplomacy. The very employment of the threat of war to 
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enforce national policies, which no strong nation ever failed 
to use, showed how lightly the claims of mere justice were 
regarded. Each nation claimed to be judge in its own cause, 
to decide for its own benefit and to enforce its decision by its 
own strength. Even if its verdict happened to be right, the 
process was the negation of justice, for it assumed the very 
point in dispute, and denied rival claims the right to be heard 
and weighed. It is true that there was no higher tribunal, 
for the international Court at the Hague, established in 1899, 
was only partially competent to settle international disputes, 
but, if they had really wished, the chief Powers could long 
ago have invested it with the requisite jurisdiction. In effect, 
they preferred that the world should remain anarchic, so that 
they might be free to pursue their particular interests without 
legal interference. 

We must own that, although German philosophers and 
statesmen were more outspoken than the rest in upholding 
and proclaiming it, the diplomacy of every nation was tainted 
more or less with the pernicious principle that Might confers 
Right. Men held that the proper place for physical force 
was not behind the law, as civilization demands, but behind 
the litigant. Hence, the world drifted from crisis to crisis, 
each calling for an increase of armaments, and set its security 
on the ‘‘precarious equipoise’’ of rival alliances, until, in 
1914, the political murder of an Austrian Arch-Duke in Serbia 
caused the mobilization of Russia, Germany’s violation of 
Belgian neutrality to attack France, and Great Britain’s de- 
claration of war on behalf of Belgium. That so relatively 
slight a cause should have started such a cataclysm proves the 
inherent rottenness of the European political system which 
based security on individual strength and partial alliances, 
instead of on the automatic combination of all against any 
unjust aggressor. 

A vivid picture of the War that ensued may be quoted from 
“‘The World’s Crisis,’?’ by Mr. Winston Churchill, a man 
who presents in singular combination a keen capacity for 
diagnosing international disease with total inability to per- 
ceive the remedy. He writes: 

All the horrors of all the ages were brought together, 
and not only armies, but whole populations were thrust 
into the midst of them... Every outrage against 
humanity or international law was repaid by reprisals, 
often on a greater scale and of longer duration. No truce 
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or parley mitigated the strife of the armies. The 
wounded died between the lines: the dead mouldered 
into the soil. Merchant ships and neutral ships and 
hospital ships were sunk on the seas, and all on board 
left to their fate or killed as they swam. Every effort was 
made to starve whole populations into submission 
without regard to age or sex. Cities and monuments 
were smashed by artillery; bombs from the air were 
cast down indiscriminately ; poison gas in many forms 
stifled or scarred the soldiers; liquid fire was projected 
into their bodies; men fell from the air in flames or 
were smothered, often slowly, in the dark recesses of the 
sea. 


The folly and unreliability of the old system having been 
thus dramatically exposed, and peace of a sort re-established 
at the cost of 10,000,000 lives and £50,000,000,000, it might 
be thought that the united wisdom of mankind would now 
determine to abolish the causes which lead to war, and to 
establish as firmly as possible the foundations of international 
peace: in other words, to seek, henceforward, the advance- 
ment of justice for all, at whatever cost of national advantage. 
For it was the pursuit of national advantage, to the disregard 
of general justice, which had all but wrecked civilization. But 
no; although the process of war in a crowded interdependent 
world had surely been altogether discredited as a sane and 
tolerable policy, yet, when men came to reconstruct that shat- 
tered world, the continued absence of any consistent regard 
for the Christian ethical standard made the dictated peace al- 
most as prolific of material ruin and moral disorder as the 
War had been. They saw that the only hope for humanity 
lay in a League of all Nations against the renewal of war, but 
they could not so far control their national selfishness as to 
give a soul and vitality to the body which they had con- 
structed, and so, their League is as yet only half alive. In 
vain did the Popes, the guardians of the moral order, point 
out the only way for a return to even temporal prosperity ; 
the passions of men spoke louder still, and it was at the Palace 
of Versailles in 1919, that the seeds of our present troubles 
were sedulously sown,’ and the revival of the exclusive 
nationalism that caused the War, made almost inevitable. 


_ 1 They sprouted almost immediately. The inevitable results of the vindic- 
tive folly of Versailles were pointed out in these pages in December, 1921: 
see ‘‘The Peace that Failed,” pp. 481 sqq. 
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As a result, the nations to-day are again arming against 
each other, and forming partial alliances against each other, 
just as they were doing before 1914. The voice of the milit- 
arist, never really silent, is becoming more and more strident 
and shameless, preaching the impossibility of peace, reject- 
ing the Christian ideal, advocating might versus right, deny- 
ing human solidarity and interdependence, uttering the usual 
purblind fallacies of selfish isolation and security through 
predominance. And the trouble is that those who know from 
their own experience the futility of war are daily growing 
fewer in comparison to those who know of war only from 
hearsay. There is danger lest the militarist should accom- 
plish here by persuasion what is being done in Italy and Ger- 
many and France by force—the habituating of the young and 
inexperienced to the idea of war as something inevitable, 
something glorious, something essential to human progress, 
something vital to the maintenance of the Commonwealth. To 
multitudes whom iniquitous social conditions have condemned 
to a drab existence, with little security and few amenities and 
no prospect of anything better, the appeal to the spirit of ad- 
venture and change will always sound attractive. Novae res 
—something new—is the Latin for revolution, and there are 
too many to-day amongst us who have nothing to lose by war 
and far too many who have a great deal to gain. 

Strangely enough, aiding and abetting the sinister cam- 
paign of the militarist and driving the thoughtless into his 
arms, there comes the representative of the other extreme, the 
ultra pacifist, whose zeal for peace is admirable, but whose 
motives are unsound. By declaring war evil per se, denying 
that it can be justified—even in certain circumstances a sacred 
duty—and supporting his view by a misreading of the Gospel, 
the Tolstoyan vitiates by a false principle the arguments for 
peace, and to that extent weakens its cause. Decent, clear- 
headed men will not support a movement which brings them 
into conflict with the rightful claims of patriotism and turns 
the supreme sacrifice of life, which so many millions have 
offered, into a tragically mistaken judgment. It is true that 
war starts in injustice, since it cannot begin at all save by 
aggression, but to resist unjust aggression by force, to repel 
violence by violent means—the only means which can be 
effective—is a man’s right by natural law, and a citizen’s 
duty by virtue of his citizenship. The vindication of justice 
is part of the very virtue; in the case of the individual, it is 
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undertaken by the civil power ; in the case of the State itself, 
failing other means, it devolves on the members of the State. 
Accordingly, although the Great War was the outcome of 
human pride and folly and selfishness and want of principle— 
in other words, of the misuse both of free will and of reason by 
those responsible for it—yet, given the existence of these im- 
moral conditions in international relations, it could not have 
been avoided ; it was like the bursting of a malignant abscess. 
Once the outbreak became imminent, it had to go to its term. 
War was the inevitable result of the principles, aims and 
methods of modern European diplomacy, and, unless those 
causes are removed, the same result will occur again. This 
is not to say that the actual combatants on both sides were to 
blame; far from it: all these were originally persuaded that 
they were defending their country, unjustly attacked, and we 
can only admire the patriotic fervour with which they were 
animated, however soon that fine idealism evaporated when 
the de-humanizing conditions of the conflict developed. What 
these were Mr. Churchill has told us, and yet, terrible as was 
the cost of victory, the triumph of the spirit conveniently 
called ‘‘Prussianism’’ from which the War sprang, and which, 
as its latest manifestations have proved, and as all Catholic 
Germans, at least, will acknowledge, is essentially anti-Chris- 
tian, would have been a greater evil. For the War was ob- 
jectively a contest between two ideals—that of the Absolute 
State, a law unto itself, the interests of which can rightly be 
pursued without any regard for justice and charity, and the 
Christian ideal of freedom and brotherhood and law, upheld, 
at the moment and for a time, and always inadequately, by 
the Allies. Bad as is the condition of the world now, and un- 
certain as are the prospects of liberty and brotherhood and 
law, the universal prevalence of ‘‘Prussianism’’—let Nazi-fied 
Germany be witness—would have meant the downfall of 
Christendom. And ultra-pacifism would let ‘‘Prussianism’* 
prevail. 

Looking back on the conflict itself, the observer cannot fail 
to note how readily and how completely the ‘‘humanizing”’ 
conventions of war were discarded, never, we feel, to be re- 
enacted. The Hague Regulations of 1899, meant to exclude 
the most deadly weapons, such as ‘‘projectiles from balloons, 
expanding bullets and asphyxiating explosives,’’ immediately 
went the way of other ‘‘scraps of paper,’’ and, as the desperate 
Struggle went on, it resolved itself into ‘a competition in 
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savagery. Considering the issues at stake, and the character 
of war itself, this progressive deterioration was almost inevit- 
able. Neither side could afford to leave untried any means 
that presented itself of winning through. Consequently, 
moral degeneration was only in the nature of things. War 
is essentially a descent of man to the level of the brute crea- 
tion. Disputes between rational beings about such moral 
matters as rights should be resolvable in the sphere of reason 
and by process of law. Abandonment of rational methods 
and recourse to physical force as a means of vindicating jus- 
tice, however necessary on occasion—what is this but a re- 
turn to the jungle? And, in the end, the question of right is 
not solved by the victor’s success: instead of justice being 
vindicated, injustice may be perpetuated and intensified. Once 
passion rather than reason takes guidance of affairs, the way 
lies open to all manner of excess. And it is unhappily true, 
that man removed from normal human surroundings, em- 
ployed in destruction, exposed to danger, herded and disci- 
plined like the brutes, is easily brutalized. We may take it 
for certain that, as a result of the Great War, the process 
of warfare has been permanently degraded. The question 
now is—does mankind show any definite signs of being ready 
to profit by the experience it has gone through? A satisfac- 
tory estimate cannot readily be formed : there are signs ‘‘pro 
and con,’’ and only a balancing of evidence is possible. To 
take the adverse signs first. 

Despite that solemn Treaty for the Renunciation of War 
known as the Kellogg Pact, which, three years after it was 
drawn up in 1928, had been ratified by sixty-six States—there 
are only seventy-three in the whole world—and by which its 
signatories ‘‘condemn recourse to War for the solution of 
international controversies, and renounce it as an instrument 
of national policy in their relations with one another,’’ and 
agree, moreover, ‘‘that the settlement of all disputes or con- 
flicts of whatever nature or of whatever origin they may be, 
which arise among them, shall never be sought except by 
pacific means’’—one likes to recall and emphasize this formal 
far-reaching determination as a standard whereby to judge 
performance—preparations for war and the threat of war are 
more openly and universally made the ‘‘instruments of 
national policy”’ than they were previous to 1914. The Dis- 
armament Conference has done nothing to reduce arma- 
ments ; the naval Treaties of Washington and London, which 
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did limit warship construction, end in 1936, and there seems 
at present little prospect of their renewal. The prevailing ten- 
dency of the Great Powers is to minimize and qualify the 
obligations they have already assumed. The main cause of 
this grievous breach of good faith between nations is re- 
ducible to this. Germany, admitted a member of the League 
of Nations in 1931, now claims entire equality of status, which 
means, amongst other things, the same right to arm herself, 
on sea and land and in the air, as the other Great Powers 
enjoy. The other Great Powers, whilst not denying Ger- 
many’s claim to equal status, and having foolishly failed, 
when they had the chance, to lower their level of armed 
strength to something like that thought sufficient for their 
defeated foe, cannot now bring themselves to remove all re- 
strictions on German re-armament. And so the whole dis- 
armament movement is held up by the ex-Allies themselves, 
who fail to see that nothing now can prevent Germany re- 
arming when and to the extent it pleases, and that the net 
result of their want of prevision and their lack of logic—for 
Germany’s claim, once the distinction between victors and 
vanquished has been obliterated, is irrefutable—is the renewal 
of that ruinous rivalry in armed forces, which not only cannot 
bring the security desired, but will inevitably bring war. 
There is, then, no sign here of the lesson of 1914—1918 hav- 
ing been grasped by politicians: no evidence of a changed 
mentality, regarding ‘‘private war’’ as an offence against the 
leagued community of nations: no disposition to trust for 
security to the elaborate machinery of League and Pact and 
Treaty and International Court: no realization of the simple 
fact that the danger to peace can best be removed by eliminat- 
ing the means of aggression: no consciousness that rival 
alliances only widen the area of conflict when the clash comes. 
This is the first sad fact that emerges from our survey. 

The second is that, terrible as was the conduct of the last 
War, another on a like scale would far surpass it in destruc- 
tive horror, first because, as has already been mentioned, all 
pretence at ruling out certain more abominable weapons has 
been given up, and because, on the other hand, for the last 
twenty years men have been constantly adding to the variety 
and frightfulness of such means of intimidation, and again, 
because practically no members of rival nations at war will 
henceforth be regarded as non-combatants. The French 
Government, in its blind anxiety to become as formidable as 
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possible, actually passed a law, some dozen years ago, which 
mobilizes the whole nation on the outbreak of war, thus in. 
viting and ratifying that indiscriminate bombing which, dur- 
ing the late War, was still regarded as illegal. It is strange 
to reflect that while in civil life great efforts are being made 
to lessen human suffering, while people are readily roused 
to ask for a murderer’s reprieve, there is no public outcry 
when ever new forms of chemical torture are devised for use 
in future wars. The public is callous, so much so, that a 
recent writer has been vainly trying to make our flesh creep 
by revealing Germany’s elaboration of plans for infecting, if 
needs be, the enemy’s air and water with the germs of disease. 
Yet, after all, why not? There is no ethical distinction be- 
tween poisoning the air by gas and poisoning water by cholera 
microbes. And since, hereafter, the fight will formally be, 
not between army and army, but between nation and nation, 
there will be less hesitation in the use of destroying agents 
which affect whole populations. There is, thus, every indica- 
tion that unlimited ‘‘frightfulness’’ will characterize the next 
war. 

This increase both in the area of conflict and in its intensity, 
is mainly due to the continuous perfecting of what is essenti- 
ally an aggressive weapon, the bombing aeroplane. The evo- 
lution of this novel medium of attack has upset the whole 
theory of war, for there is no defence against it except—if it 
is not a bull to say so—retaliation. It is not possible, as 
trials have shown, to prevent more than part of a squadron 
of bombers, escorted by fighting planes, from reaching their 
objective and dropping their city-wrecking cargoes. Those 
that get through will be enough for their purpose. Of course, 
the enemy’s cities may be demolished in their turn, or even 
simultaneously, but who will be the gainer when both sides 
are made impotent? What are the world’s rulers doing in 
face of this menace? Arrangements, we are told, are being 
framed in France and Germany and in this country to have 
the whole civilian population instructed in the best ways of 
meeting the Terror from the Air. Can we want a better proof 
of the failure of post-War diplomacy to bring about the one 
thing which the nations desire—security from aggression? 
The fighting-men, on their part, have only one idea of defence, 
superior force. The Spectator published (on August 3rd) 
an expert’s plan of defence against air-attack which reveals 
how barren of useful counsel even the professional can be. 
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Speaking of ‘‘X-land’’ as a possible aggressor, this ‘‘Squad- 
ron-leader’’ says (italics ours) : 


If we think that X-land contemplates attacking us, our 
surest guarantee of peace is to have at hand a force of 
attackers sufficiently strong to blow X-land’s fighting 
forces to bits... We must rely upon our own numerical 
and qualitative efficiency to paralyse the enemy. Our 
defence must consist very largely in being able to de- 
molish X-land’s attackers, and the proper place to do it 
in is not England, but X-land. If [note the beginning of 
doubt] we can demolish his aerodromes and aeroplane- 
factories, and paralyse his ground organization, we can, 
by that means, prevent his bombers reaching us [there 
being none left to make the attempt]. To do so we must 
attack him ‘‘at the source,’’ as it were, and we must have 
bombers of our own, lots of them, and these bombers 
must have fighting escorts, whilst over-whelmingly 
strong fighting units must also be left at home to deal 
with such elements of X-land’s forces as can reach us. 


This puerile stuff, which the Spectator perhaps printed to 
expose the workings of the military mind, wholly ignores the 
fact that it is open to X-land—and there are several X-lands 
within reach of England—to argue in precisely the same way, 
to aim at having ‘‘lots of bombers’’ and ‘“‘overwhelmingly 
strong’’ fighting units, and at getting their blow in first, 
whenever they think they are going to be attacked. That 
such views should be ventilated, except by way of a joke, in 
a paper of standing, is some indication of how little, as yet, 
the real meaning of war from the air has been appreciated. 
The lesson is that this terrible engine of destruction, pending 
the abolition of air-fighting altogether, must, by common con- 
sent, be given up by the several nations, and permitted only 
to an international police force. Already in both the British 
and French Disarmament proposals, the abandonment of air- 
bombing has been advocated,‘ and Mr. Baldwin is so con- 
vinced of the necessity of this course that he has declared, in 
the event of general disarmament failing, the British Govern- 
ment would set to work immediately to secure at least an Air- 
Convention in Europe. Nothing has been done. Civilization 
is threatened by destruction from the air, and the civilized 
world only multiplies the means of destruction. 


1 Many think that the British reservation in favour of ‘‘police-bombing”’ 
of uncivilized foes has done much to wreck the proposal. 
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Moreover, the air-man’s panacea thus expressed is but an 
echo of a similar naval refrain—‘‘A strong British navy is the 
surest guarantee of peace.’ Whatever truth there was in this 
in the days of wooden ships (when no nation thought of dis- 
puting British preponderance at sea), it has long since disap- 
peared now that all the Great Powers have rival navies and 
each may as reasonably claim as another that peace is best 
secured by its particular naval strength. A national navy 
could only guarantee peace by being strong enough to defeat 
any possible aggressor. Why should any one nation under- 
take that overwhelming task? After all, the preservation of 
peace is the concern of the whole family of nations, and can- 
not be claimed as the task or privilege of one; yet there is no 
sign yet of collective action for that end. On the contrary, 
Japan is claiming the right to a naval force, ‘‘second to none,” 
and Italy has returned to the construction of colossal battle- 
ships of 35,000 tons, and Earl Beatty wants us to shake off 
the ‘‘shackles’’ of Washington! It is only a question of time, 
unless the Great Powers, now swayed by fear or blinded by 
pride, can get back some measure of sanity, before Germany, 
too, claims parity in naval armaments with the highest afloat. 
Yet there has been little public reaction against the revival of 
the armament-race. 

All through these troubled twenty years, one of the main 
causes of the survival of belligerency has been well known— 
the desire of private profit through the continuance of war- 
fare—and it is a chief count in our indictment of the respon- 
sible Governments that they have made no serious efforts to 
check or control this sinister source of gain. Latterly, the 
scandal, recognized in the very Peace Treaties, has become so 
manifest that on July 2nd the ad hoc Committee of the Dis- 
armament Conference adopted articles for the drastic regula- 
tion of arms manufacture’ ; again, a useful piece of machinery, 
if only it be set in motion. The first step towards any effec- 
tive measure of disarmament is to take the profit out of war- 
mongering. No better illustration of the want of a real will 
for peace is available than the tolerance shown by a war- 
ruined world towards those—both manufacturers and their 
shareholders—who draw financial gain from fostering a spirit 
of international hostility.’ 

Continuing our retrospect, we find that another untoward 

1 Published in The Times, August 13th. 

2 Readers may be referred to an article, ‘The Reapers of Death,”’ by Mr. 


John Eppstein, in our July issue, wherein the infamous character of some 
phases of the trade in arms is clearly exposed. 
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result of victory over ‘‘Prussianism’’ has been the upspring- 
ing all over Europe of autocratic governments and the conse- 
quent suppression in many States of the political liberties for 
which such multitudes gave their lives. The consequence has 
been an accentuating of national differences and a curious 
blend of attempts at self-sufficiency with a search for rival 
alliances. Many of these systems, whether actually established 
as in Russia, Germany, Italy and Turkey, or merely at- 
tempted elsewhere, are a reaction against the ineffectiveness 
of party-government, and the desire to find a short cut out 
of political and economic chaos or, as in the case of Germany, 
through a new generation resenting the consequences of de- 
feat. None of these dictatorships shows promise of perma- 
nence, for liberty is man’s highest and most essential preroga- 
tive and cannot be eradicated by force, but whilst they last, 
they make public opinion less vocal and united, and thus 
check the recognition of world-solidarity emphasized by the 
War. 

Concerning the industrial upheaval and the fierce struggle 
for economic well-being, which these two last decades have 
witnessed, there is less reason for lamentation. Such things 
are the natural nemesis of war, and it is well that the world, 
which recklessly incurred them, should have time to grasp 
the lesson. You cannot indulge in a world-wide orgy of de- 
structiveness for four and a half years, and then, in a similar 
orgy of selfish, unregulated productiveness, stimulated not 
by the wants of the multitude which still go unsatisfied, but 
by the money-lust of the Capitalist, without feeling many un- 
pleasant consequences. In any case, we are hopeful that 
President Roosevelt’s campaign in America indicates that 
the overthrow of that financial system which has stood too 
long between man and the bounty of God, is impending. In 
a speech at Green Bay, Wis., on August gth, the President 
renewed his declaration of war against godless Capitalism in 
tones which should echo round the world. ‘‘The old order 
has passed away for ever : henceforth the organized authority 
of the people themselves, through the State, will control all 
selfish private interests. It is incredible that unregulated, 
wild-cat banking should be restored, that fraudulent securities 
could again be passed off on the public; that the old law of 
the tooth and claw should reign once more.’’ Such language, 
we may reflect, only a Pope would have dared to utter before 
the War, but that catastrophe has laid bare more fully the 
inherent injustice of manipulating money for profit, without 
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regard for human dignity and human needs. The Capitalistic 
structure is crashing irrevocably, and industry must be re. 
built on other foundations. 

Accordingly, we may still retain our Christian optimism ; 
there is another and more cheering side to our survey. Al- 
though certain politicians and traders and fighting-men have 
learnt nothing profitable from the War, and continue to plan 
and speak as if the old order were intact, although things 
seem to be drifting in the direction of another and worse out- 
break, in reality the world has profoundly changed. What 
was taken for granted before 1914—the ceaseless intriguing 
of Power against Power, the fomenting of national hatreds, 
the desire for exclusive markets, the exploitation of the pro- 
letariat, the irresponsibility of wealth, the war of classes— 
is now exposed and denounced as evil and inhumane. Be- 
neath all the surface bickering that still goes on, there is a 
deepening sense that the only real security lies in combination 
and co-operation. If the nations cannot make up their minds 
to live together, they must inevitably perish together. This 
sense of interdependence, as is natural and proper, is strongest 
amongst Catholics, who possess, besides the bond of a com- 
mon humanity, the stronger link of the same supernatural 
Faith and the same fixed code of morals. And a further in- 
estimable advantage is theirs, clear and authoritative guidance 
from the Vicar of Christ on the right application of Christian 
principles to the changing course of events. It is safe to say 
that, if Catholics throughout the world put into practice the 
teaching of Pope Pius on international and industrial rela- 
tions, half our troubles would disappear and we should be well 
on the way to peace and prosperity. For it is from sheer 
ignorance of that teaching that all the peace efforts of the 
statesmen and all the economic efforts of the business men 
have hitherto come to naught. They have concentrated on 
externals to the neglect of the spirit. They have constructed 
machinery, but cannot get it to work. For the establishment 
of peace, both in politics and economics, is a psychological 
process, depending on the training of the will and the school- 
ing of the passions, the observance of justice and charity, and 
the repression of greed. Let us Catholics not be too hard 
upon those busy men, who are trying to build the house and 
guard the State without invoking the essential co-operation 
of the Lord. Let us rather ask ourselves, penitently, what have 
we done and what are we doing to remove their ignorance. 

JOSEPH KEATING. 
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I. OUR LADY OF MONTALLEGRO 
M ONTALLEGRO is a high hill directly behind the 


Ligurian town of Rapallo on the Italian Riviera 

and, as centuries go, it has not been famous for so 
long, except for the Latin-minded who claim that its name of 
Joyful Hill goes back to days of Roman tribes when the 
Liguri, entrenched on the summit, routed a rival clan. How- 
ever, there is some doubt about this, and at any rate, for one 
person nowadays who wishes to rummage in Roman files, 
there are thousands who only connect the place with the 
miraculous appearance of Our Holy Mother to a poor peasant 
in 1557. 

It was such an exceptional apparition and had such sensa- 
tional consequences, that the inhabitants of Rapallo have al- 
ways set aside three days in succession every July as a festa 
in honour of this event. Vivid celebrations in church and 
street then are held: fire-crackers boom and fireworks flare. 

Montallegro can be reached either by foot or by motor, and 
the former method is the more interesting. To climb Montal- 
legro, however, is no particularly easy, though no terrifying, 
job, even to-day when there is a stone mule-track, and it takes 
two hours. What it must have been like almost four hundred 
years ago when the poor peasant was returning one morning 
the twenty miles or so from Genoa to his home over the ridge, 
can be imagined. To-day, in places, the mule-track ascends 
very steeply, as may most readily be believed when one at- 
tempts to come down its dry, slippery surface in ordinary 
leather shoes. The Italians are wiser. They take theirs off ! 

A good many facts, whose details needn’t concern us, fol- 
lowed in rapid succession after Our Lady’s appearance to the 
peasant as he slept at noon that sleep which comes so easily 
to anyone who takes exercise around this hour in midsummer 
Italy. It is enough to record that she left at his side a paint- 
ing of her death, done in the Byzantine manner and attributed 
to St. Luke. This painting was twice carried the five or six 
miles down to the church at Rapallo by the peasants, only to 
disappear miraculously and to be rediscovered in the place 
where Our Lady had first set it down as a pledge of her love. 
It was finally decided that it was God’s will for the painting 
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to remain on Montallegro. The next problem was the sanc- 
tuary. One was at last built on the razor-back spine of the 
hill, much against the advice of the architect, and consecrated 
in 1558. It contains to-day the painting, and has become one 
of the most visited shrines in Italy. 

There was one more attempt to wrest the painting from 
its surroundings. Litigants appeared in the form of some 
shipwrecked Greeks, who said that they recognized the paint- 
ing as one which had been venerated in Ragusa. Well, the 
magistrate decided in their favour, after much examination, 
perhaps remembering that Our Lady, on her appearance, had 
indeed said the picture had been transported from Greece. 
And then no sooner had the picture been taken away, than it 
disappeared from the sailors and returned to its shrine. It 
is there to-day, encased above the tabernacle on the high altar. 
Heavy recesses of silver and ex-votos sent from all conceivable 
places—I saw one from Guayaquil—surround it. 

The climb to Montallegro is well worth the trouble. It is 
nearly two thousand feet above the sea. Try to go before that 
less attractive, not far distant, time when there will be a 
funicular railway! The greater number of the pilgrims use 
the mule-track. Every prospect on the ascent pleases. You 
will come up, at the bottom of the mountain, on broad walks, 
then a stairway in stone, past villas with imposing finials on 
their gate-posts. One chapel you pass. Then the road begins 
to ascend, gently at first, split up into rough-hewn, sharp- 
topped paving-stones, laid with the small edge uppermost. 
Chaffinches sing. Lizards scatter out of your way, waiting, 
though, till the very last before doing it. Sporadic poppies 
appear among the wheat. Olive vineyards, well irrigated, be- 
gin to line the borders of the path in terraced array. Another 
chapel. We stop before its open-work iron gates to say a 
prayer. Now, after an hour’s walk—and how quickly, with 
aspiration spurring, we seem to go up—we stop for our picnic 
lunch. Out comes the fiaschetto of red wine, bread, butter, 
cheese, and salami appear, with hard-boiled eggs, fruit, and 
a piece of chocolate. Thus fortified, we proceed for another 
hour. Steeper, and ever steeper, and we thank the mule-track 
engineers that their handiwork is studded with ‘‘thank-you- 
ma’ams’”’ and a border of broader, flat stones. 

We are getting up among the oaks and the rock pines. 
Olive trees are scarcer. A storm-hut testifies to wintry rigours. 
Swifts wheel in the air, uttering nighthawk-like cries, follow- 
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ing a leader about in mad ecstatic flight. We pass a mother, 
a son of five, and the old father carrying his little daughter 
on his shoulders—and, again, they almost pass us. We are 
high above houses, churches, monasteries on other hills. The 
city and gulf stretch out below in panorama. All the rest of 
life seems picayune. Finally, we branch out, as we reach the 
confines of the sanctuary, into a straight, smooth-paved walk. 
It stretches right up in gentle slope to the shrine. Bazaars 
line this path, selling nougat and chestnuts in coils for 
necklaces. 

One is prepared for the elation the church causes. Not 
few have been the illustrious who have made pilgrimages 
hither—St. Francis de Sales, and—to skip some centuries— 
two years ago, Cardinal Bourne of Westminster and Cardinal 
McRory of Armagh. Pilgrimages are also made in May and 
in October, when the coral-fishers bring offerings. But try 
to stay for Benediction, when you will be rewarded by some 
glorious singing, and you will come down with a great con- 
sciousness of an unforgettable trip. 


II, THE HOLY HOUSE OF LORETO 


I didn’t think very much about what I was doing (except 
that I wanted to go to Assisi) when, after coming out of the 
magnificent church of I1 Gesu in Rome one Sunday and see- 
ing, attached to one of the pilasters of the facade, notice of a 
pilgrimage to the birthplace of St. Francis, I went across to 
the other side of the Corso Vittorio Emanuele to look up the 
Franciscans who were to direct the excursion. I remember 
putting down my money for the two-day trip to Assisi and 
back, and then being told that I must by all means go to 
Loreto also. Loreto I had scarcely heard of, and when I 
realized that to go there meant twice as much expense again, 
and that it was a long nine-hour journey from (what I con- 
sidered) an uninteresting part of Italy back to Rome, I hesi- 
tated. The quaver was not lost upon the Franciscan Father- 
director. While he stood over the cheque I was preparing to 
write, the joy of enthusiasm came into his eyes as he clapped 
me on the back and said that I should never let myself miss 
Loreto. 

He didn’t tell me much of what was there, save to mention 
the Holy House. But, my curiosity fired, I read up the sub- 
ject, discovered my vast ignorance, and immediately decided 
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that, certainly, here was an opportunity I should never let slip. 

When the pilgrimage began, I found myself and some fifty 
other pilgrims, from a countess down, in the train on the way 
to Assisi. The number of us was quite reduced the second 
day, as those not able to go on to Loreto left us at Foligno, 
where we Loretans were herded into a third-class carriage 
marked ‘‘Ancona.’’ Our train puffed and laboured through 
the Apennines for most of the four-hour journey. The scenery 
changed from Umbria, through Romagna to the Marches— 
always plenty of mountains, red soil, bounding rivers, sheep, 
poultry, intense cultivation, poplars, and hedges. At Ancona 
we changed cars for half an hour’s journey more to Loreto. 
As at Assisi, the station is down in the plain, and we were 
literally poured into taxis, eight or nine people to each, spill- 
ing over one another’s laps at each lurch, and convoyed up 
to the hill-town itself. 

The next morning I shall never forget. A purple-black 
horizon and sky was occupied with a murderous thunder- 
storm. But across the sky played one of the hugest and most 
perfect rainbows I have ever seen, under which, as in the 
paintings of the Bassani, the foreground, farms, and hill- 
towns were set forth in the brilliant relief furnished by the 
sun’s rays. 

This was my introduction to Loreto—this, and the sweet- 
ness of the other pilgrims. No thoughtfulness, no politeness, 
was overmuch for them to show, no privation too much for 
them to endure (and they endured several on the long train 
rides). A simple-hearted joy, a serenity of affection pervaded 
the whole atmosphere. Yet the rain, after the bow had faded, 
came down in plenty all day long. 

Mass was said in the sixteenth-century basilica which, like 
the church around the Porziuncula at Assisi, has been erected 
around the Holy House. At the end of Mass, that most 
lovely of invocations which the Holy House inspired, the 
Litany of Our Lady, was recited. At frequent intervals dur- 
ing the rest of the day (which ended with the nine-hour jour- 
ney back to Rome) hymns were sung to St. Francis, to Our 
Lady, and to Our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament. 

After breakfast we came back to the square where stand the 
basilica, Bramante’s palace, and Vanvitelli’s campanile (in 
other words, to the whole purpose and meaning of Loreto— 
for these were all built around the Santa Casa) and began to 
learn a little more about what had brought us. 
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The legend, in which the learned find almost insuperable 
difficulties, is well known. All that need concern us here is 
that, by the irrefutable proof of authentic miracles, God has 
sanctioned the honouring of His Mother on this spot. The 
Church approves of the devotion, but does not vouch for the 
historic certainty of the legend connected with it. One is free 
to believe, to doubt, to disbelieve. Belief does not mean 
credulity, for God could have caused the Holy House to be 
thus transported, and there are many points about the Shrine 
which suggest that it is not of local origin. Nor, on the other 
hand, need disbelief mean any disrespect or lack of due piety. 
Neither faith nor love is in question. The story runs: 

Saracen fury threatened to vent itself upon the holiest 
Christian shrines of Palestine in the thirteenth century. Acre 
had fallen, and the Christians were leaving Syria with the 
failure of the last Crusade. Thus, it was to put one of the 
most precious and venerable of shrines—the very house in 
which the Word was made flesh and where Our Lord grew 
up—out of the reach of the Moslem that God, through His 
angels, transported it to safer regions, and, after using other 
temporary sites, finally set it up at Loreto. It has been shown 
that neither stone nor mortar come from local sources, and 
that it rests without foundations on the bare earth. Further- 
more, many Popes and Saints have accepted the tradition 
without demur. 

You must enter the Renaissance church that has been built 
around the Holy House in order to see where it stands. The 
original material is completely hidden from the outside by 
being encased in an elaborately-constructed marble screen, a 
step around the outside of which has two deeply-worn grooves 
indented by the knees of those who have made their way about 
the exterior in reverence. Inside is the poorest little stone 
cottage, with a grated window looking down upon the pilgrim 
and over the altar the bejewelled statue of Our Lady, fortu- 
nately recovered by Pius IX from the marauding Napoleon, 
who carried off a great many other treasures from the basilica 
here. 

Despite the doubts and questions of the learned, one feels 
that at least this shrine has taken on a deep extrinsic sanctity, 
and in default of positive proof, one falls back on the devotion 
evoked in the most spiritually-minded of men—the Saints. 
Here have worshipped without any hesitation such holy per- 
sons as St. Ignatius, St. Francis de Sales, St. Francis Xavier, 
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and Cardinal St. Carlo Borromeo, who actually requested to 
sleep in the house alone and did so. It is also claimed that 
St. Francis of Assisi predicted the coming of the Holy House 
almost to the year, and he died eighty years before it came. 
As one remains in the Holy House, a sense of its incom- 
parable beauty and significance comes upon one—that here 
is the house where the Angel Gabriel appeared, and in which 
Our Lord lived and talked and walked and ate with Our Lady 
and St. Joseph. Small wonder that one of the pilgrims in 
our party had been coming here for twenty-two years back, 
this being her ninth trip, and that others had been several 


times. 
JAMES W. LANE. 





To Bethlehem’s Shepherds 


SAINT PETER’S PRISON-SONG 


RCH-POETS, who, on Christmas Day 
When Cold and Poverty were met, 
Your mirth to bagpipe-music set— 
Trilling so sweet its grace-notes gay! 
Deny me not, nor say me Nay! 


Pipe now from pastures thymier yet 
Than Ephrata or Olivet! 

Years pass: a shepherd here I stay. 
Pipe me some tune to purge regret, 
Fever of Spring and Summer’s fret— 
Lest I my fumbled part forget— 
Playing in God’s great Pastoral Play! 


Enchant mine ears that so I may 

Do well a simple shepherd’s best, 
And (singing) seek, and (praising) pray 
For pool and pasture, fold and rest! 


Soon, when my sun will sink to west, 
And rose grow purple, purple gray, 
Sing, shepherds, sing that loveliest 
Of descants—easing life’s decay !— 
‘*’Tis time to travel daybreak’s way, 
And be the God of shepherds’ guest !’’ 
A. S. CRIPPS. 
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YOUNG CRIMINALS AND THE LAW 


NLY in our own day has the nature of juvenile delin- 

quency been increasingly understood, and some 

measure of common sense—and common humanity— 
shown in its treatment. There is an ominous absence, in his- 
torical records, of any provisions for dealing with young 
criminals until withjn quite recent times. Probably children 
and adolescents used to be treated in the same way as adults, 
subject only to the possible leniency of a humane judge. There 
is, however, a provision in Stat. 18 Edward II as follows: 
“The King or Queen shall never be amerced nor an infant, 
for the entry shall be,—‘sed nihil de misericordia quia infans’ ; 
and if an amerciament be entered against an infant, he shall 
be pardoned of course and the entry shall be,—‘ideo in miseri- 
cordia, sed pardonatur quia infans.’ ”’ 

In the old jurisprudence, it was the breach of law and its 
effects that demanded chief attention. The law-breaker was 
of only secondary importance. We shall see that modern 
penology is concerned much more with the criminal and that 
retributive justice has largely given way to reformative and, 
still more significantly, to preventive treatment. 

Whilst it is true that the primary duty of the civil magis- 
terium is to ensure to the citizens peaceful enjoyment of their 
lives and property, that duty, we now feel, is not to be ful- 
filled solely or even necessarily by punitive methods, particu- 
larly when the offender is young, for the young can be more 
easily set again on the right path. Punishment, if primarily 
directed to reformation is, of course, a useful part of the pro- 
cess, but the end is reform. Punishment, unless wisely 
directed, is a very uncertain therapeutic agent and, as experi- 
ence with adults has shown, often does more harm than good. 
“The worst cases a Chaplain has to deal with,’’ reports the 
Catholic Chaplain at Wormwood Scrubbs, ‘‘are those where 
an alternation of grievance and punishment has corroded the 
best feelings of the man and left only bitterness and hatred of 
all organized society’’—an effect to be sedulously prevented 
when the criminal is young. Happily, a beginning has been 
made in our time to emphasize love rather than fear in dealing 
with juvenile offenders. Whether the change has a philo- 
sophic basis, or is merely a result of the increased strength of 
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the forces of order in the complex and highly-organized 
modern civilization, or is the offspring of the humanitarianism 
of the last century and the hedonism of the post-War period, 
is not easy to say. Personally I prefer to regard it as the 
belated fruit of nineteen centuries of Christianity, the influ- 
ence of which, whenever it is given scope, emphasizes the 
worth and importance of the individual soul. 

The influence of Christianity was not very evident when, 
in 1810, an Archbishop and six bishops were among the 
majority in the House of Lords that rejected a measure to 
abolish hanging for the theft of anything worth 45s. or over. 
But the disproportionate penalties attached to crime before 
the nineteenth century are notorious. At Abingdon, in the 
seventeenth century, a boy of eight was hanged for firing a 
barn, and in 1814 a boy of fourteen was hanged at Newport 
for stealing. In 1833 the Governor of the House of Correc- 
tion in Coldbath Fields stated in evidence that he had under 
his charge a boy of ten who had been in prison eight times. 
Some of his boy convicts were so young that they could 
scarcely put on their clothes, and had to be dressed! Even 
in 1855 children were being sentenced to transportation. Mary 
Carpenter, a Bristol philanthropist (1807—1877), refers, in 
her book ‘‘Juvenile Delinquents,” quite casually to a boy of 
thirteen being sentenced to ten years’ transportation. 

However, by the middle of the nineteenth century, the 
dawn of more humane and more rational treatment of young 
delinquents begins to break in England. Better schemes 
were already afoot on the Continent. Wiirttemberg led the 
way with the establishment of a farm school at Stuttgart in 
1820, where education was substituted for punishment. In 
1826 a School of Reformation was opened in S. Boston, 
U.S.A. In France, M. Demetz and M. de Bertignéres de 
Courteilles founded their Société Paternelle in 1833. French 
law had for long held that any criminal under sixteen acted 
‘‘sans discernement’’ and should be acquitted but detained 
and educated either by his parents or in a house of correc- 
tion until he reached the age of twenty. In effect, this meant 
imprisonment, for the State had no proper institutions for 
these juveniles. The Société Paternelle was founded to give 
effect to the intention of the law and to provide proper guar- 
dianship. But much more effective was the establishment, at 
Mettrai, near Tours, of a great agricultural Reformatory in 
1839, by a French philanthropist, M. Demetz, which became 
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the parent and model of many others, and still flourishes to- 
day. These were all Catholic Homes under ecclesiastical con- 
trol. A curious experiment was made in England in 1837 
when a prison was established at Parkhurst for the reformation 
of boys under eighteen who had been sentenced to transporta- 
tion. The Governor was a soldier, and his first reformative 
effort was to clap the whole of them in irons! They did actu- 
ally work on a farm, the hedges of which were patrolled by 
soldiers with loaded guns and fixed bayonets. Parkhurst was 
not finally closed down until 1863. 

The Marine Society and the Philanthropic Society had been 
in existence since 1756 and 1788 respectively, and had made 
some attempt to reform boys sent to them under conditional 
pardon. In 1848 the Philanthropic Society moved to Red 
Hill near London, and there founded an agricultural colony 
on the lines of Mettrai. 

But it was Mary Carpenter and Matthew Davenport Hill, 
M.P., who were the real apostles in England of this new re- 
formative gospel. The humanizing of the penal code and the 
abandonment of transportation had created a genuine prison 
problem—‘‘what to do with our criminal classes.’’ Miss Car- 
penter, with Hill and his daughters, by voice and pen and act, 
expressed the growing determination of the nation that no 
child, at any rate, should be sent to prison. She opposed 
Lombroso’s theory of an irresponsible criminal type and main- 
tained that crime is due to a weak or perverted will which can 
be cured, and that young victims of this moral disease should 
be treated as patients, since crime was an acquired, not an 
hereditary, defect. Moreover, she saw a truth to which, 
obvious as it is and emphasized by St. Paul himself,’ her 
contemporaries were strangely blind, viz., that ‘‘evil com- 
munications corrupt good manners,’’ and that to herd crimi- 
nals of every age and shade of guilt indiscriminately together 
tended to bring them all to the lowest common denominator 
of wickedness. 

Mary Carpenter made the ‘‘undeserving poor’’ the object of 
her special devotion. In 1835 she founded the Working and 
Visiting Society ; later, she founded the Ministry of the Poor 
and then a Ragged School in Lewin’s Mead, Bristol. In 
1851 she published ‘‘Reformatory Schools for children of the 
Perishing and Dangerous Classes, and for Juvenile Of- 
fenders,” and brought about an important Conference in 

2 1 Cor. xv, 33: quoting from Menander’s lost Comedy, ‘Thais.’ 
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Birmingham on Reformatories. These ‘‘Perishing and Dan. 
gerous Classes’’ were estimated by one of H.M. Inspectors 
to number no less than 24 million people ‘‘perpetually prey- 
ing on the property, industry and morals of the country.” 

Mary Carpenter’s ideas were not altogether new, and the 
subject had already been discussed in the House of Lords. 
However, Government hesitated, so Mary Carpenter estab- 
lished a reformatory at Kingswood for boys and girls. In 
1853 she published ‘‘Juvenile Delinquents, their condition and 
treatment,’’ and in this she examined the systems in use in 
France, Wirttemberg, Prussia, Bavaria, Belgium and 
Switzerland. In the same year the Youthful Offenders’ Act 
was passed and Reformatories established. The following 
year she opened the Red Lodge in Bristol as a Reformatory 
for girls. 

The heirs of the Magistrates of Peterloo and Tolpuddle 
were, however, not sentimentalists, and the Act establishing 
Reformatories, did not yet abolish imprisonment for children. 
A prison sentence had to be served, before the Reformatory 
had its chance. The English love of compromise was satis- 
fied, and retribution and education were united in the bonds 
of penal reform. Consequently, we find that in Bristol, on 
January 31, 1865, three girls stole 1}1bs. of pork, value ts. 6d. 
One was aged fifteen, the other two were twelve. They were 
dealt with leniently and received only twenty-one days’ prison 
and five years’ detention each! These cases were first con- 
victions. The author of ‘‘The Gaol Cradle,’’ published in 
1876, thus describes what the preliminary imprisonment 
meant in those days. 


Through a long weary month we should have made 
you break and pick your tale of stones and oakum ; fed 
you on so many ounces of bread, and so many pints of 
water or gruel per diem; punished you if you laughed; 
punished you if you cried, punished you if you spoke, 
punished you if you looked behind you; and addressed 
you in the same cold, tyrannical tone used to the stoutest 
villain. 


This for children; and for children even handcuffs and the 
tread-mill, and foul, insanitary surroundings. ‘‘Nothing but 
the terror of human suffering can avail to prevent crime,”’ said 
a magistrate of the time. 

Mary Carpenter died in 1877 and was buried in the cemetery 
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at Arno’s Vale, next door to where the Good Shepherd Nuns 
have their convent, and where they, too, established a Re- 
formatory in 1856. Her memory deserves perpetuity, for she 
broke up the ingrained habits of a callous and thoughtless 
age by methods primarily religious. Her system was to culti- 
vate ‘‘the holy spot’? which she knew was in every child’s 
heart. She brought to England what she had learnt at Met- 
trai, at the Abbey of Diisseldorf and elsewhere abroad, where 
Catholic principles were fully applied. 

When, in 1897, Government was proposing to abolish pre- 
liminary imprisonment for juveniles, the Conference of the 
National Association of Reformatory and Industrial Schools 
met at Bristol. The delegates maintained that if preliminary 
imprisonment was to be abolished, some other adequate 
punishment should be administered, because they did not wish 
the reformatory training to be considered as punishment. The 
idea was still accepted that some punishment was a necessity. 
Lord Leigh’s Act of 1893 had made previous imprisonment 
optional : it was not abolished till 1899. The reformatories, 
however, were proving a success. In 1856 the number of 
juveniles committed to prison was 13,981 ; in 1893 it was down 
to 2,924, a decrease of 11,000 in thirty-seven years. In 1896 
the number of boys in reformatory schools was 4,873 and 
there were 711 girls. In England, a quarter of these were 
Catholics, while in Scotland the proportion was one-half. 
This is accounted for by the slums of Liverpool and Glasgow. 
The problem was rather economic than religious. Imprison- 
ment for children under fourteen was not finally abolished 
until 1908. 

It is proof of the grievous handicap Christianity has suffered 
through the perversity of mankind, which it was designed to 
unify and direct through knowledge and observance of the 
unchanging moral law, that over eighteen centuries had to 
elapse before the clear and necessary distinction between the 
child criminal and the adult began to be recognized in penal 
legislation. We now see that it is both unChristian and ir- 
rational to expose children to the inevitable contamination and 
stigma of prison life. Yet in 1922 there were 3,020 boys and 
571 girls under twenty-one sent to prison on conviction ; and 
in 1931 the figures were, 1,883 boys and 119 girls. These 
figures do not include those sent to Borstal. Of these 1,883 
boys, 470 were committed because they could not pay to be 
let off—in other words, were fined beyond their means. I 
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have used the age limit of twenty-one because, though the 
work began on behalf of real children, we aim to-day at the 
reform of the adolescent also on more scientific lines, 
Anatomy, physiology and psychology have demonstrated the 
differences between the immature and the adult. Until this 
new conception of penology gained recognition, no further 
advance in the treatment of juvenile offenders was possible, 
save in sundry mitigations of the existing code. Criminal law 
remained, and perhaps does still remain, strangely harsh in 
its outlook, more keen to vindicate outraged justice than to 
reform the offender. Civil law, on the other hand, has always 
shown great consideration for the ‘‘infant’’ and protected his 
‘“‘infancy’’ until the age of twenty-one. The modern jurists 
have endeavoured to apply this common-law precept of 
‘*parens patriae’’ to criminal as well as civil law, and treat the 
young offender as, in a sense, a ward of State. 

Thus, in Chicago, in the spirit of this new theory, the first 
juvenile court was constituted in 1899. This was followed 
by a similar institution in Holland in 1901; and in 1905 a 
children’s court functioned in Birmingham. But they did not 
become general in England until the Children’s Act of 1908, 
often called the Children’s Charter. Along with this came the 
institution of another great work—that of the probation- 
officers." The Probation Act was officially inaugurated in 
England in 1907, amended in 1908 and 1914, and put ona 
proper basis in 1925. It applies to all ages. It provides that 
an offender, instead of being sent to an institution, be allowed 
to remain at home under the supervision of a probation-officer. 
Probation is not suitable for every case, even of first offenders. 
There is no chance of re-education where the offender is over 
school age and probation-officers usually have far too many 
persons in their charge. Add to this the large amateur element 
amongst them and the haphazard method of appointment, and 
we see that we are not getting the best of this very valuable 
method of treatment. Given a good probation-officer and a 
good home, probation is probably the ideal method for treat- 
ing young offenders. Under the new Act certain cases may 
be placed under the charge of a suitable person not a proba- 
tion-officer, and this boarding-out system may be one capable 
of extension. It appears to be a more hopeful method of re- 
education and socialization than the probation system. An 

1 For a vivid description of the work of a probation-officer—its necessity, 


its opportunity, its consolations—see a recent book, ‘‘Sparks beneath the 
Ashes,”’ by Mary Ellison (John Murray). 
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interesting point about probation not generally known is that 
it may have conditions attached to it, such as the making of 
restitution, in cases of theft. 

For the young who are too old for reformatory schools, 
there remains the Borstal system’ which is linked with that 
of probation. The year following the first Children’s Act, the 
first Borstal was opened in 1909. Boys under twenty-one are 
committed to an educational institution for three years, one 
of which they can knock off by good conduct. It is thus 
made to their advantage to develop on right lines. Punish- 
ment is there in a certain loss of liberty, but it is not merely 
retributive—and it is largely successful. The Borstals—there 
are four for boys and one for girls—in spite of the ‘‘classes’’ 
being too large for the house-masters to deal with adequately, 
claim that 70 per cent of their inmates make good.’ This 
lowish figure may be due to the boys having had prison sen- 
tences or repeated probation before being committed. Of the 
920 boys and girls committed in 1931, only eighty-three had 
no previous convictions, 101 had as many as four convictions, 
and three had ten convictions. This is, of course, a grievous 
handicap. Doctors know that the only curable case is the 
early case, but the Courts do not equally appreciate the value 
of prompt diagnosis. It must also be remembered that your 
technical ‘‘first offender’? may not actually be up for his first 
offence. Hesitation to prosecute is usually a misplaced kind- 
ness. However, there is a gratifying increase in commit- 
ments to Borstal, due to an increased recognition by the 
Courts that such detention is better than sending to gaol. 
Borstal sentences numbered 568 in 1927, 920 in 1931, and 
1,000 in the first eleven months of 1932, with a corresponding 
decrease in prison sentences. These educational institutions 
need to be multiplied. The inmates are commonly released 
on licence at the end of two years, but at the Governor’s 
discretion, a girl can be licenced at the end of three, and a 
boy at the end of six, months. On release they come under 
the care of the Borstal Association, a partly voluntary ‘“‘after- 
care’”’ organization. Each boy has his own visitor who helps 
and protects him and to whom the boy is bound to notify any 
change of address. The police have nothing to do with him. 

1 Named from Borstal prison, in Kent, where the system was inaugurated. 

* “Five hundred boys each year are turned over to the Borstal authorities, 
and the success of the system has been so assured that in the last seventeen 


years 70 per cent have settled down permanently to decent lives’? (Everyman’s 
Encyclopedia). Others put the percentage of success somewhat lower. 
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The conditions of licence are simple—he must not associate 
with known criminals, and he must work if possible. In the 
Borstals the boys are more or less graded according to their 
mental and criminal attainments. Needless to say, the as- 
sistance of chaplains with special aptitude would greatly help 
the work of reform. Mere enthusiasm is not enough. Character 
and culture, and the sympathy and understanding of a St. 
Vincent de Paul are needed for the equipment of a good 
Borstal chaplain. 

In a hundred years we have travelled a long way along the 
road of penal reform—far from the hangings and the trans- 
portations. The end of the journey is not in sight, but pro- 
gress is accelerating. Last year a consolidating Act was 
passed which, if it did not introduce fresh principles into Eng- 
lish law, made some existing ones workable. Industrial 
Schools had been set up in 1857 for children associated with 
convicts, children out of control and the miserably destitute, 
i.e., those considered to be convicts in potentia. The 1908 
Act had accepted the principle of protective action in the case 
of children in moral danger. The new Act extends the pro- 
tection to ‘“‘young persons’’ and raises the age from sixteen 
to seventeen. It deals with the prevention of cruelty, with 
exposure to moral and physical dangers, and also with em- 
ployment ; it makes provision for children and young persons 
who are (a) offenders and (b) needing care and protection. It 
is probably on account of a proper jealousy for the rights of 
the individual and the family that English jurists have been 
slow to sanction the detention of persons who have not com- 
mitted an offence. Those ‘‘in need of care and protection” 
are defined as all young persons exposed to moral danger 
through bad associations, or free from proper control ; or the 
victims of violence or neglect, cruelty or sexual offences; or 
without homes and subsisting on begging or street-peddling ; 
such are assumed to be exposed to moral danger. In the mat- 
ter of violence and sexual ill-treatment, not only can the actual 
victim be rescued, but the other children of the household can 
be removed from the bad environment. Prosecution is now 
limited to the police, certain authorized persons and, signifi- 
cant of the new outlook, the Education Authority, which also 
has the responsibility of transferring to the juvenile court for 
protection any child or young person thus endangered. An- 
other important provision is that, instead of being taken to 
prison or police station pending trial or during remand, the 
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juvenile is taken to a ‘‘place of safety’’ such as a remand-home 
or charitable refuge. Moreover, the Education Authority 
nearly always makes the necessary preliminary inquiries, thus 
keeping the police out of the home. The local Authority it- 
self can also be nominated as a ‘‘fit person’’ to whose care a 
Court can commit a juvenile needing care and protection. This 
is a very valuable provision, for the local Education Authority 
is easily able to provide medical and child-guidance facilities. 
It is, therefore, in a position to cope with any mental or physi- 
cal problems that arise. It can also best obtain information 
regarding the environment and character of the offender. 
Alternatively to being committed to the care of a fit person, 
a juvenile needing protection can be sent to an approved 
school according to his religious affiliation or, again, parents 
can be compelled to go bail for his future treatment. In this 
latter case and where the child is boarded out, he may be 
under the surveillance of the probation-officer. 

The Act stipulates wisely that in connexion with juvenile 
offenders, the words ‘‘conviction’’ and ‘‘sentence’’ must not 
be used, although it is the police who bring the charge. Those 
affected can be sent to a remand home; or to an approved 
school for three years, or until the age of fifteen in the case 
of a child, or nineteen in the case of a young person ; or they 
can be put on probation or in the charge of a fit person. No 
publicity is permitted in respect of the juvenile Courts. Other 
provisions permit children to be fined instead of being de- 
tained, although, of course, the parents must pay the fine, 
and concede to boys, if thought advisable, the summary 
punishment of six strokes of the birch. Under the Act the 
age of criminal responsibility is raised from seven to eight; 
perhaps for administrative convenience, for twelve would 
probably be the scientific limit : this was the age fixed by the 
old Saxon laws. After twelve responsibility was assumed, 
unless demonstrably absent. In Italy, at the present day, the 
age of criminal responsibility is fixed at nine years. In Den- 
mark it is fourteen. To place the age below the attainment 
of puberty seems unreasonable, but so many disturbing fac- 
tors operate then that it is probably best to fix a figure purely 
from the administrative point of view. The Church places 
the age of moral responsibility—the capacity of distinguishing 
between right and wrong—at seven or thereabouts. 

This Act is, then, a great advance on previous legislation. 
If local authorities will work it conscientiously and it proves 
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sound, we may hope for further expansions in time to come. 
We may see such further reforms as the raising of the age 
limit for juveniles to twenty-one ; the school-leaving age raised 
to sixteen and the abolition of fines and whippings. There 
is, too, in some quarters, a desire to cut down still further the 
legal formalities, and there is talk of two ‘‘trials,’’ one an 
informal affair by a committee consisting of a lawyer, a doc- 
tor and a sociologist, and, in the case of guilt, a second formal 
affair to give legal force to the findings of the informal court. 
Anyone who has read the nonsense that emanates from some 
psychological clinics will agree that we can never consent to 
trial by psychologists. This suggestion of a preliminary trial 
is not new. In 1876 the idea of a sort of Grand Jury was 
mooted with a view to sorting out mere youthful pranks from 
the more serious infractions of the law. Delinquencies regard- 
ing school attendance were, and still are, dealt with in the first 
instance by a sub-committee of the Education Authority, and 
only serious cases are handed over to the Courts. The Watch 
Committee similarly deals with certain offences under the 
Road Act. Even a juvenile Court is a Court of law, and there 
is much to be said for a preliminary investigation of juvenile 
delinquencies by the Education Authority. 

Earlier than the stage at which the Act can intervene, the 
medical profession can elaborate its prophylaxis. Problems 
of malnutrition; the neurotic child and its neurotic parents; 
mental deficiency (although mental defectives form only 15 
per cent of young delinquents); problems of adolescence— 
these are the matters antecedent to crime. The existence of 
a congenital criminal class has been disproved ; we can, if we 
will, diminish very largely the prison class, manufactured by 
the old penal methods. Juvenile offenders are just the ordinary 
boys and girls who, for one reason or another, have ‘‘got into 
trouble.”’ 

Three great social problems trouble our times, problems 
that, could they be solved, would practically eliminate this 
other problem of juvenile crime. They are unemployment, 
abominable housing conditions, and the break-up of the 
family. Compulsory idleness, whilst we wait for that re- 
organization of society which shall distribute better the op- 
portunities both for work and leisure, can and should be 
counteracted by various after-school-age organizations—boys’ 
and girls’ clubs of every sort. The housing problem is, we 
hope, in course of solution. The preservation of the family 
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and of parental authority is what Catholics should be most 
zealous for. Divorce, contraception and the ideal of com- 
munal efforts such as infant welfare centres, créches, school- 
feeding, regarded as substitutes for, rather than accessories 
to, parents, will be recognized, are, in fact, already being 
recognized, as things as evil in their social as in their moral 
significance. If we have seemed too easily to have accepted 
those various forms of State intervention, which are so op- 
posed to the proper ideal of the family and the proper liberty 
of the individual, let it be remembered that we are contemplat- 
ing a society which has got thoroughly out of gear and needs 
these palliatives to help its restoration to health. 

To sum up. The new treatment of juvenile crime that has 
evolved during the last hundred years is the substitution of 
education for punishment. Attention has shifted from the 
crime to the criminal and then from the criminal to his en- 
vironment which includes his physical and mental condition. 
The jurists have ceased to treat the young offender as an 
enemy to society and now regard him as a citizen manqué, to 
be restored to his proper status. We look back with horror 
to the deeds of our forefathers in these matters. It is neces- 
sary to consolidate the position that has been gained, for the 
future, for those who dread the Servile State almost as much 
as the Socialist State, is not unfraught with dangers. Let us 
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Nature Redeemed 


F I be charmed awhile with all Thy toys, 
Sights of the woodland and the careless song 
Of bird and zephyr: if to earth belong 
My lowly treasures, and my heart employs 
So fine a care to win such fleeting joys, 
’Tis that I wait Thy call, till I am strong 
To bear the splendour of the heavenly throng, 
Till I have learned the spirit’s flight and poise. 


But stay! Not Heaven itself containeth Thee, 
God, whom I worship! As I linger still, 
The whisper of a leaf, a murmuring rill, 

May prove indeed Thy Voice. From bush or tree, 
Bathed in a sudden grace, do those same Eyes 
Yearn for their child—as once in Paradise? 


CHARLES G. MORTIMER. 





ART IN CATHOLIC LIFE 


HE art of living,’’ says Mr. William Gerhardi, ‘‘is 

the ability to subordinate minor motives to major 

ones. And it is an unsatisfactory art... For the 
consequences have a way of getting out of hand and laying 
out the motives indiscriminately.”’ * 

Of the multifarious particular questions which may fall 
under the heading of art in Catholic life, none can be ade- 
quately discussed until some principles have been established 
upon which the interrelation of art and life in general may 
rest. That there is a general problem there can be no doubt : 
between art and Catholic life to-day there is an undeniable 
and conspicuous cleavage. We are always talking, quite 
naturally, about the world-chaos; but there is also this other 
problem to be solved, and it is far too seldom adverted to, the 
question of the inner chaos of the personality which comes of 
a lack of unifying principle. 


Art [Mr. Aldous Huxley has written] occupies a posi- 
tion of great importance in the modern world. . . More 
people take a conscious interest in art as art... . This in- 
crease in the numbers of the practitioners and dilettanti 
in all the arts is not unconnected with the decrease in the 
numbers of religious believers. To minds whose religious 
needs have been denied their normal fulfilment, art brings 
a certain spiritual satisfaction. .. The arts have been at 
most periods the handmaids of religion. . . Divorced from 
religion they are now independently cultivated for their 
own sake... The cultivation of art for its own sake has 
become a substitute for religion.’ 


Now this fact, that art can serve as a substitute for religion, 
is significant. It marks the psychological parallelism which 
exists between them; it shows, moreover, that there are spiri- 
tual tendencies in man which will not be denied. It is the 
grandeur and misery of man that he is at once a little less 
than the angels and a little greater than the apes, and the 
result of this half-way position is that he is always oscillating 
between the spiritual and the material, straining himself to 
be superhuman or subsiding into the subhuman. Some of us 


1 “Futility.” 2 “Proper Studies.” 
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try to be angels; some of us appreciate the wisdom of Mr. 
Richard Hughes’s remark in ‘‘High Wind in Jamaica’’: 
“One cannot wish for a more comfortable seat than an ac- 
quiescent pig,’’ and act accordingly. One recalls how, in one 
of Baron Corvo’s ‘*Toto”’ stories, the little cherubs, whom he 
describes as consisting, as far as their outward shape is con- 
cerned, in little heads with wings on either side, obtained per- 
mission from the Padre Eterno to come down to earth on their 
afternoon off and listen to the droll stories of a little red devil ; 
and how the little red devil invited them to sit round him in 
a circle so as to hear better, whereupon they were forced to 
admit that they were incapable of so doing, lacking as they 
did the necessary physical conformation, and deeply mortified 
they hurried back to heaven in a huff. Man’s case is different ; 
as Chaucer put it, he is a ‘‘reasonable mortal beest,’’ and that 
is where the trouble lies. 

That is the perennial problem: how we are to synthesize 
the various elements of human nature into a unity. It is hard 
enough to construct a unity on the purely natural plane; it 
must seem at first sight a great deal harder where supernatural 
values have to be taken count of and, indeed, are acknow- 
ledged to be of primary importance. 

The history of thought is largely the history of the failure 
to find this necessary synthesis: we find in philosophy 
Descartes’ dichotomy between body and spirit, and the long 
line of idealism, humanism’s worst philosophical enemy ; in 
religion the pessimism of Luther and the Jansenists, ending 
in the sheer denials of latter-day puritanism which we hypo- 
stasize as Mrs. Grundy. The modern world is tending more 
and more to dethrone Mrs. Grundy. It is concerned to estab- 
lish affirmations in place of the denials and taboos. But while 
this is excellent—Catholicism is essentially a religion of af- 
firmation—it is not sufficient. The moderns are not, as a rule, 
concerned to remedy the cleavage between religion and life. 
It is here that they differ from the Catholic. Miss Storm 
Jameson in her recent ‘‘No Time Like the Present,’’ has re- 
marked that ‘‘there is no end solution, no Good, no value 
greater than all the others, to which we can relate and sub- 
ordinate our lesser values’’; it is just this Good which the 
Catholic Faith can provide. 

This, then, is the crux of the question. It is only to be 
expected that centuries of division will have had their effect 
on us, and that we should be inclined to view religion and art 
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as two quite separate and perhaps incompatible departments 
of life ; to think that religious people ought not to be interested 
in films or what not, or, if they are, that at any rate it is not 
qua religious, not because of their religion, but in spite of it. 
The old fear of the natural is still sometimes apparent when 
we try to be consistent with ourselves. 

But the worship of God is not a department of life. It is 
life : eating and sleeping and thinking and dancing... We 
have to worship God in His gifts, and art is one of them. 
Does this mean that we have to try consciously to worship 
God when we go to the cinema? Obviously not; we cannot 
consciously worship God when we are asleep, yet sleep can be 
a way of worshipping God. Once we have decided that our 
whole life is to be lived for the glory of God, then everything 
in it which is not deliberately done in opposition to that 
decision is ipso facto worship. 

Art in its widest sense means making something, and this 
in its turn means that you first of all, unlike the gentleman 
who, seated one day at the organ, let his fingers wander idly 
over the noisy keys, have some idea of what you are going to 
make. This again means that the thing made, the art-work, 
is the fruit of some sort of vision, of contemplation. It is this 
vision which is the essential ; technical skill is a conditio sine 
qua non, but what makes the artist an artist is the poetic 
vision. Now there is an art of living, a process of moulding 
the personality. But this art too must be the fruit of con- 
templation, of vision: we must first of all see life as a whole 
in patterned coherence and then express our vision in the 
materials which human life affords. And all the manifold 
arts to whose exercise our tendencies lead us must find their 
place in this larger and all-embracing pattern. 

There is always a danger that the artist, in the narrower 
sense of the word, the painter and sculptor and so forth, may 
become too exclusively an artist, may become to some extent 
inhuman, may neglect other aspects of life, may neglect God. 
Catholic principles of co-ordination supply him with a 
criterion. The same applies to the larger class of people for 
whom we seem to have no name except the unattractive name 
of aesthete. The Catholic will not accept art as a substitute 
for religion; with a holy greed he wants to have both. But 
even so, it is possible to be so wrapt up in art as to neglect 
nature, perhaps, or the society of one’s friends, or again, to 
apply purely aesthetic criteria to the realm of morality. In 
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all these things the Catholic view supplies us with a norm 
of valuation. 

In particular, there are two very vexed questions which it 
can decide. There is the question of art and morality. The 
two things are distinct, yet they cannot be kept separate. Is 
there such a thing as immoral art? The answer must be: 
per se there is not; art is intrinsically neither moral nor im- 
moral, but amoral. One is here on delicate ground, for to 
think of art purely as art, abstracted from all other human 
considerations, is not easy. But it is clear that the poetic 
vision is a vision of a special kind. The artist does not see a 
tree or a bottle as tree or bottle, but as a form, a set of rela- 
tions of line and contour and mass and rhythm, and it is these 
which he is concerned to express. Hence if, for example, he 
witnesses a murder and is fired with the aesthetic qualities of 
the situation, the picture he is led to paint of it, though it 
represents an immoral action, will be itself quite independent 
of the moral issue, and on an entirely different plane. This 
is only an instance of the general truth that the intellectual 
content of a picture, the situation it portrays or the story it 
tells, is aesthetically irrelevant. There is a charming story 
told of a lady who went to see the effigy of Shelley in Univer- 
sity College at Oxford. Shelley is represented in all the grace 
of his youth and, like Trilby, is in the ‘‘altogether.’’ The 
lady raised her lorgnette. ‘‘Ah,’’ she said happily, ‘‘the 
founder, no doubt.’’ The mistake about the intellectual con- 
tent tells us nothing of the aesthetic appreciation. 

But art may be immoral extrinsically, immoral, that is, 
not qua art, but as a fact which will have its effect in human 
lives, an effect on the beholder or on the artist himself. It is 
here that prudence puts her finger in the pie ; and the Catholic, 
with his hierarchy of values, will know where aesthetic values 
must be surrendered for the sake of those which are more im- 
portant; wil! know not to condemn as ‘“‘bad art’’ a thing of 
beauty, because in the moral sphere it may have ill effects, 
and, on the other hand, will realize the necessity of a pru- 
dential judgment, apart from all aesthetic issues, where there 
is question of possibly influencing the will to evil. 

These considerations answer to some extent the second ques- 
tion ; whether there is, or ought to be, such a thing as Catholic 
art. For if art is per se neither moral nor immoral it cannot 
be more moral or less moral, and we cannot think that Catho- 
lic art is just morally good art while pagan art is probably 
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evil. But again we must distinguish. M. Maritain, in his 
recent ‘‘De la Philosophie Chrétienne,’’ discusses the analo- 
gous question whether there is such a thing as Catholic philo- 
sophy, and his conclusions are here in point. He distinguishes 
the nature of philosophy, its essence, from the conditions of 
its actual existence in the human subject, its genesis and exer- 
cise. ‘‘Philosophy as such is completely rational,’’ he says, 
“‘no argument from faith penetrates its texture . . . it is de- 
pendent on the Christian faith neither in regard to its object 
nor in regard to its principles and methods.’’ When, on the 
other hand, one views philosophy in its état dans le sujet 
humain, the case is different. There is an important sense in 
which philosophy derives assistance both subjective and objec- 
tive from theology and the faith, and obviously, in so far as 
it is always the man who philosophizes and not an isolated, 
abstracted ens philosophicum, a disembodied philosopher, 
faith will have its influence extrinsically on the philosophy. 
The same applies here. Intrinsically, art cannot be either 
Catholic or non-Catholic; the subject-matter once again is 
irrelevant. ‘‘Repository art’’ is not necessarily more religious 
as art than what is called profane art—it may well be a good 
deal less. But though aesthetic contemplation is distinct from 
the contemplation of which life as a whole ought to be the 
fruit, the latter will necessarily influence extrinsically the 
former. The personality of the artist is always expressed to 
some extent in his art—very much so, according to da Vinci. 
Not, of course, that the artist who is also religious will find 
his vision of mundane reality sicklied o’er with a pale cast of 
religiosity—far from it: the people who see things as God 
sees them may be expected to see them very much more clearly 
than the rest of us do. It is not a question of conscious striving 
to make a Christian work of art ; it is merely that when a good 
Christian makes a work of art the result will de facto be Chris- 
tian art. 


If you want to make a Christian thing [M. Maritain 
has written, in his ‘‘Art et Scholastique’’] be a Christian, 
and try and make a beautiful thing that will draw your 
heart ; don’t try and “‘faire chrétien.”’ . . . Don’t separate 
your art from your faith; but leave distinct what is dis- 
tinct. Don’t try to force into fusion what life so well 
unites. If you made your aesthetic an article of faith you 
would make a mess of your faith; if you made of your 
devotion a rule of aesthetic technique, if you made the 
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anxiety to edify an element of your artistic process, you 
would make a mess of your art. 


The Catholic view, then, can show us the way to co-ordinate 
aesthetics with the other elements in human life, to establish 
a modus vivendi for art and prudence; it can, in other words, 
provide the pattern of synthesis to be followed in our indivi- 
dual lives. But there are many questions of actual importance 
concerning the Church and society in general, to which one 
must also attend and to which it again can point the way. 

It is one expression of the Church’s universality that she 
will have all the beauties of art in her worship of God; she 
has long gone in rags, and we can all do something to restore 
her liturgy to its former dignity. There is the question of 
“repository art’’ : a scandal which only patient endeavour to- 
wards united action will be able to remedy. Again, in regard 
to society as a whole: there is an important “‘apologetic’’ (if 
one is to use this ugly word for lack of a better) in showing 
ourselves alive to aesthetic values, correcting the still lingering 
impression that we are not concerned with these mundane 
affairs, or alternatively, that Catholicism is irremediably fixed 
at the ‘‘repository’’ level of culture. As artists or as art- 
critics we can do something towards the restoring of order in 
the world by helping to reinstate Christian art in the sense in 
which it has been here taken, and so bringing back the world 
to that contemplation from which it has been so dismally 
divorced. 

There is an undeniable hunger in the modern world for the 
good of religion and the good of art, a love of beauty and a 
craving for God; there is an undeniable duty, for those who 
possess it, to make known the infinite abundance which is in 
the combined supernaturalness and humanism of the Catholic 
Faith. 

GERALD VANN, O.P. 





EDITORIAL NOTE 


To secure their return if not accepted, contributions submitted to the 
Editor must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. Articles so 
submitted should be concerned with matters of general interest, and be 
the fruit of expert knowledge or original research; nor should they ordin- 
arily exceed 3,200 words (between 8 and 9 pages). As a general rule, sub- 
tape lanai exposition of theology and ethics are reserved for 
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SPIRITUALISM ‘TO-DAY 


HE fact must, I think, be accepted that there has of 
late years been a great increase in the literary output 
of what, for convenience sake, may be called Spiri- 
tualism. A good deal of this literature does not really deserve 
the name. It is concerned with magic and ghosts and astro- 
logy and the occult generally; for which reason it should 
rather be accounted a debased form of psychical research. But 
though psychical research is a very different thing from Spiri- 
tualism, the two are constantly confused in the popular mind, 
and no one can fail to see that the subjects have numberless 
points of contact, a fact which renders anything like discrim- 
inating classification extremely difficult. In the ably com- 
piled Subject Index of the London Library no separate list 
is given under the heading ‘‘Psychical Research,’’ but the 
direction ‘‘See Spiritualism’’ supplies its place. On the other 
hand, the Subject Index, printed quinquennially, of the 
Library of the British Museum, does attempt to distinguish 
the two classes of books, though in some cases the same works 
are listed under both headings. The Museum Subject Index, 
however, has a special value for anyone who is seeking to 
estimate the relative popularity of different categories of book 
production. In virtue of its copyright privilege, practically 
speaking every book published in England comes to the 
Museum and in due course is catalogued there. It is pos- 
sible, therefore, by comparing one five years’ period with 
another to gauge at least roughly the increase or decrease of 
favour shown by authors, or more correctly, by publishers, 
for works dealing with a particular subject. For the purpose 
I have here in view minute accuracy is not needed, but it will 
be sufficient to note that in the five years 1926—1930 the head- 
ing ‘‘Spiritualism’’ embodies 194 separate entries, while 
‘‘Psychical Research’”’ is credited with twenty-seven. This is 
an enormous increase upon the pre-War figures. For the 
period 1906—1910, sixty-five publications were listed under 
Spiritualism, and twelve under Psychical Research, while 
in 1901—1905 the respective numbers were forty-five and 
thirteen. 
It must not be forgotten that the publications thus entered 
vary greatly in size. They range from mere pamphlets to 
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stout octavos of 400 or 500 pages, and beyond doubt the small 
fry predominate. Also these subject headings include quite 
indiscriminately the books which advocate Spiritualism and 
those which denounce it. But clearly such reserves apply as 
fully to the earlier as to the later period. What is, perhaps, 
subject to some variation is the proportion of foreign books, 
for these also are, of course, included in the lists. Owing to 
the financial conditions which fiow prevail, our national 
library has been compelled, since the War, to restrict its pur- 
chases of books from abroad. Rightly enough publications 
which deal with the occult are not regarded as of primary im- 
portance, and are now rarely acquired unless they are deemed 
to be of outstanding merit. Thus the proportion of American 
and foreign books entered under the head of Spiritualism is 
reduced, and the recent lists contain little more than the works 
which, being published in Great Britain, have, of necessity, 
come to the Museum under the Copyright Act. 

From all this I venture to draw the conclusion that the 
number of people now interested in what may roughly be 
called Spiritualism is at least four times as great as it was 
thirty years ago. Publishers do not go on issuing books un- 
less they can sell them, and though it seems probable that a 
certain number of enthusiasts—convinced that through 
mediumistic channels or automatic writing they have received 
communications from the beyond which are of vital import- 
ance to humanity—are ready to get these printed at their own 
expense, I do not think this happens very often. From a 
fourfold increase in production we may fairly deduce a four- 
fold increase of readers, and there seems to be no sign from 
anything that has happened in the last three years which 
points to a diminution in the rate of expansion, but rather the 
contrary. It should also be noted that certain spiritualistic 
books, such, for example, as Sir Oliver Lodge’s ‘‘Raymond,’” 
Mr. H. Dennis Bradley’s ‘‘Towards the Stars’’ and ‘‘The 
Wisdom of the Gods,’’ Mr. J. Arthur Findlay’s “On the 
Edge of the Etheric,’’ etc., have been reprinted a good many 
times, and at a price which puts them within the reach of all. 

On the other hand, there is an immense amount of pre- 
posterous exaggeration in the claims which have been put 
forward on the Spiritualist side, mostly without the faintest 
indication of an attempt to justify them by sane statistics. 
Mr. J. A. Findlay, in his book ‘The Rock of Truth’’ (1933), 
calmly assures his readers that in Great Britain alone there 
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are ‘‘at least three million Spiritualists, people of honesty and 
intelligence, many of whom claim to have communicated with 
those who have passed on, and in consequence cannot do 
otherwise than consider the old dogmas and doctrines to be 
the product of an ignorant age.’’ * Two pages later he states : 
“*It is calculated that there are 100,000 séances held in Great 
Britain every week.’ The only fragment of evidence ad- 
duced in support of such assertions is the allegation that 
“there are nearly 1,500 Spiritualist churches in Great 
Britain.’’ Disregarding the ‘‘nearly,’’ this would assign an 
average of 2,000 Spiritualists to each ‘“‘church.’’ Where are 
these churches that should correspond to a congregation of 
2,000 apiece ? We know where the Christian Science churches 
are, and even the Wesleyan chapels, and the little Bethels; 
but apart from one or two meeting places in London and other 
great towns, the Spiritualist churches are mere rooms holding 
fifty or a hundred people at the outside, and for the most part 
hired for the purpose. I have never, of course, assisted at a 
service in a Spiritualist ‘‘church,’’ but I know what Mr. 
George Lawton, who has recently made an elaborate study of 
Spiritualism in America, the land of its birth, tells us of the 
services he has attended. As anyone who consults his book 


will see, he writes absolutely without prejudice, having pre- 
pared this work of 700 pages as an objective ‘‘Study of the 
Spiritualist Religion,’’ and submitted it successfully to the 
Faculty of Philosophy in Columbia University ‘‘in partial 
fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy.’’ He tells us, for example : 


Most services are attended by not more than twenty to 
twenty-five persons. It is upon congregations of such 
size that mediums depend, firstly to bring in a substantial 
portion of their livelihood, and secondly—and what is 
more important—to advertise themselves and their skill. 
. . . The audience consists nearly entirely of women. 
Women predominate at most religious services, but at 
Spiritualist services, the preponderance is overwhelming : 
there will be found, perhaps, five and often more women 
to every man. The photographs of Spiritualist groups 
found elsewhere in this volume will bear this out, though 
my estimates are based on a great many services of all 
kinds. 


1 Findlay, “‘The Rock of Truth,”’ 1933, p. 149. 
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In further illustration, Mr. Lawton adds a footnote telling 
us that ‘‘at the Universal Spiritual Church, for instance, on 
a Sunday evening in April, 1930, there was an audience of 
sixty-six ; five were men, and of these two were ushers who 
collected the donations.’’* It is quite likely that conditions 
in England differ somewhat from those in the United States, 
but if we are considering the influence of Spiritualism upon 
the world at large we cannot afford to take no account of the 
123 millions of American citizens who have been in close con- 
tact with this teaching from within a year or two of its 
inception. 

Two notable features, each of them a source of weakness, 
are as characteristic of the movement in this country as they 
are on the other side of the Atlantic. The first is the complete 
absence of anything like uniform teaching or recognized ad- 
ministrative authority. Mr. Lawton speaks very clearly upon 
this point, and the whole American literature of the subject 
bears him out. He says, for example : 


The Spiritualist organization regarded in its world- 
wide aspect is poorly centralized. There is no ecclesiasti- 
cal head or heads, no equivalent of a Pope, Archbishop, 
Bishop or other dignitaries and officials of the orthodox 


faiths. Nor is there a leader and prophet such as Mrs. 
Eddy for Christian Science, or Mme. Blavatsky, Miss 
Katherine Tingley or Mrs. Besant for Theosophy. 

In Spiritualism, no one individual, no one group or 
faction is all-powerful in any executive or legislative way. 
There is no single leader or prophet who is the germinal 
principle or guide of the movement, nor is there any 
single body or council to which Spiritualists, whether in 
this country [i.e., the U.S.A.] or all over the world, may 
go as a court of last appeal. 

They also lack a written word or testament, a holy 
book which is universally. regarded as the source of 
authority. There is no Spiritualist equivalent of the 
Holy Bible, the Talmud, the Koran, or Science and 
Health.’ 


As a result, we find in America, as we find in England, a 
variety of voluntary associations without cohesion or inter- 
dependence, and with very little of discipline or supervision 


1 Lawton, ‘‘The Drama of Life after Death,” p. 203. 
* Lawton, ibid., p. 137 
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even within the ranks of each association separately con- 
sidered. There is a body calling itself ‘‘The General As- 
sembly of Spiritualists of New York,’’ another named ‘‘The 
Progressive Spiritual Church,’’ another ‘‘The National Spiri- 
tual Alliance of the U.S.A.,’’ with a number more. The most 
considerable appears to be ‘‘The National Spiritualist As- 
sociation,’’ but the statistics which Mr. Lawton provides re- 
garding it are certainly not impressive, especially when it is 
borne in mind that this organization has been in existence for 
more than forty years. What is a membership of at best fifty 
thousand out of a population of 123 millions? Mr. Lawton’s 
figures may not be very recent, but they are based upon the 
Census of Religious Bodies compiled by the United States 
authorities in 1926. At that date the National Spiritualist 
Association claimed a membership of only 41,233, the 
National Spiritual Alliance 2,105, and the Progressive Spiri- 
tual Church 7,383. In all, these three organizations, which 
are the most active and important in the American movement, 
were unable to vouch for more than 50,631 enrolled members. 
It is true that Mr. Lawton conjectures that the number of 
Spiritualists who are not enrolled may be from ten to fifteen 
times as great as those that figure in the census, but this is, 
at best, a guess and is largely a matter of definitions. If every- 
one is to be accounted a Spiritualist who toys with the idea 
that survival and communication may be possible, or who, 
out of curiosity occasionally consults a medium or attends 
a clairvoyance demonstration, Mr. Lawton’s conjecture may 
be justified, but not otherwise. 

In England we have just the same multiplicity of organiza- 
tions without a shadow of central control. There is an in- 
stitution which calls itself ‘‘The Greater World Christian 
Spiritualist League’’ and which claims to represent 14,000 
*‘individual members’’ and 570 affiliated ‘‘churches.’’ This, 
it will be noticed, is more than one-third of the 1,500 Spiri- 
tualist churches claimed by Mr. Findlay.’ Then there is ‘‘The 
Spiritualists’ National Union,’’ ‘‘The Marylebone Spiritualist 
Association,’’ ‘‘The London Spiritualist Alliance,’’ ‘‘The 
International Federation of Spiritualists,’ ‘“The Survival 
League,’’ and several more. For fifty years endless attempts 
have been made to bring these bodies to some co-operation 
and co-ordination of effort, but so far in vain, the negotia- 


2 Nevertheless, this third can only count 14,000 ‘‘individual members’’ out 
of the three million Spiritualists which Mr. Findlay postulates. 
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tions, as I have pointed out elsewhere,’ nearly always break- 
ing down over the very divergent attitude of Spiritualists to- 
wards the Christian revelation. A letter printed in a recent 
number of Light, which was backed up by a strong editorial 
endorsement, makes the chaos of the present position of affairs 
in the movement extremely clear. 


It is not to be expected [writes this correspondent] 
that all Spiritualists should speak with one voice, but 
that they should be so dis-united is amazing. Would it 
not be possible for some of the Societies now overlapping 
and competing in London to amalgamate and co-ordinate 
their activities? This would economize their slender re- 
sources and give opportunities for wider and more effec- 
tive propaganda.” 


The reader will note the reference to ‘‘slender resources,’’ 
and this, I may point out, is that second element of weakness, 
common to both England and America, to which allusion was 
made above. The fact is certain that the Spiritualists, in 
marked contrast to the Christian Scientists, for example, are 
not a wealthy body. This may in part be due to their internal 
divisions, as might be inferred from the remarks of another 
correspondent commenting upon the letter just quoted. He 
says at any rate: 


Within easy distance of my home (Streatham Hill) 
there are eight Spiritualist public meeting places: each 
Society finds it difficult to pay its expenses. For 
several years I was President of one Society and learned 
something of its difficulties. 

As a Spiritualist and non-professional trance medium 
for upwards of forty years, and with many years experi- 
ence as Managing Director of a prosperous London firm, 
I would suggest that the many Spiritualist churches with- 
in easy distance of each other, would do better service by 
co-ordinating under one roof on Sundays—with one good 
lecturer (trance or normal) and a good clairvoyant also, 
if so desired.” 


Two implications may be noticed in this letter. The first 
is that the ‘‘meeting-places’’ spoken of can hardly correspond 
with anything which could normally be called a church. Even 


™ 1 See my little shilling book ‘‘Modern Spiritualism,”’ pp. 34—37. Sheed & 
Jard. 
* Light, July 13, 1934, P- 415- 3 Light, July 27, 1934, P- 447. 
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a chapel erected for public worship cannot so easily be vacated 
as this communication assumes to be possible. With a room 
which is just hired for Sunday use there would be nothing 
to prevent its being surrendered at very brief notice. Secondly 
the writer obviously foresees no difficulty in accommodating 
the united congregations under one roof. We may fairly as- 
sume that, like Mr. Lawton in America, he was accustomed 
to an average weekly attendance of a score or two. 

Another indication that, in spite of the declamations of such 
writers as Messrs. Findlay, Shaw Desmond and Hannen 
Swaffer, all is not flourishing in the Spiritualist camp, may 
be discerned in the appeal for financial help which has been 
put forward, and more than once renewed, in behalf of the 
periodical Light. Though this journal has existed for more 
than fifty years, and claims for its first editor the famous 
medium Stainton Moses, who was also a clergyman and a man 
of letters, it found itself constrained by the competition of 
Psychic News and The Two Worlds to reduce its price last 
year from fourpence to twopence. The ‘‘Sustentation Fund” 
which was organized in November last had not, apparently, 
brought in a sufficient return five months later to establish 
commercial stability, and subscribers were told at that date 
that there was still a weekly gap between income and expendi- 
ture. There would be no occasion to rejoice at the disappear- 
ance of Light, for, in comparison with other Spiritualist 
journals, it is inclined to be conservative in its attitude to- 
wards Christian revelation, and it is not intentionally unfair 
to opponents. One is led to fear in fact that its relative con- 
servatism may be responsible for some loss of favour with that 
anti-Church section of the movement which is now markedly 
in the ascendant. On the other hand, Psychic News, the rival 
weekly journal in the south of England, shows no greater 
signs of conspicuous financial prosperity. In both news- 
papers the advertisements, a most excellent test of circulation, 
are, with the rarest exceptions, confined to announcements of 
meetings or of psychic books, addresses and qualifications of 
mediums, and other Spiritualistic matters. The normal type 
of commercial appeal, recommending groceries, wearing ap- 
parel, etc., is entirely lacking; while the meagre twelve or 
sixteen pages of the Spiritualist journals offer a marked con- 
trast to the thirty-two large and closely-packed pages of the 
Church Times, to take one example, which is sold for the same 
price. 
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I am inclined to draw the conclusion that in England, even 
at the present time, there is no great financial support behind 
Spiritualism, and the absence of such support must point, in 
the bulk, to a lack of earnest conviction. There may quite 
possibly be a good many thousands of people who are curious 
about the next world, and who like to dabble in the occult. 
Whether the occult comes in the form of theosophy, or astro- 
logy, or magic, or mediumistic séances, is to them, for the 
most part, a matter of indifference. The belief, however, of 
all but a very few, is not so assured as to regard Spiritualism 
as a Cause which they are called upon to promote by any 
notable sacrifice of their worldly possessions. Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle may have been one of the exceptions, but it is 
understood that the Psychic Book Shop which he established 
in Victoria Street was run at a heavy loss, and it was not 
carried on after his death. 

In America, similar conditions prevail. Mr. Lawton, in 
his painstaking inquiry, refers more than once to the ‘‘church 
rooms of limited capacity,’’ ‘‘meagre free-will offerings’ and 
“small attendances.’’ He says again more generally : 


One of the factors responsible for the weakness of 
Spiritualism as an organization is the lack of money. Un- 
like all the established faiths, it has practically no en- 
dowments or investments on which to depend, and it is 
tendered few gifts. It has no vested interest in the form 
of secular real estate and the amount of church property 
is negligible. The Morris Pratt Seminary and the build- 
ing in Washington, D.C., which houses the National 
Spiritualist Association, are the only two instances that 
I know of in this country where property has been willed 
or deeded to the movement as such. There is much talk 
of the fabulous sums earned through Spiritualism and 
mediumship, and of the readiness of pious believers to 
part with their fortunes. Some of these stories may be 
true, but the ‘‘huge’’ profits in such cases go into the 
private pockets of the mediums and not into church funds, 
locally or nationally.’ 

One quite definite piece of evidence supporting these allega- 
tions is the fact that the ‘‘Census of Religious Bodies’’ in 
1926 (U.S.A. Government Printing Office, 1928), while 
crediting three of the leading Spiritualist organizations in 


1 Lawton, “‘The Drama of Life after Death,” pp. 140—141. 
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America with a total of 611 ‘‘churches,’’ sets down the value 
of the property owned by the three at no greater sum than 
$1,384,156. When we remember that the building of the 
Mother Church of the Christian Scientists, at Boston, alone 
cost two million dollars, it becomes plain that the Spiritualist 
movement, though more than twenty-five years older in date 
than that launched by Mrs. Eddy, is, financially speaking, a 
dwarf in comparison. On another page of the book previously 
cited Mr. Lawton makes certain comments on the position in 
America which can hardly be less true of England. 


As a result [he says] of insufficient funds institutional 
Spiritualism is unable to take care of its ministry, pay 
salaries to its officials, build its own edifices, provide for 
sufficient children’s lyceums, pay for publicity, or prose- 
cute its missionary and evangelical work with any degree 
of vigour. This last is a large obstacle in the way of 
Spiritualism becoming as powerful a movement as it 
might.’ 

It is to be noted that this rather sombre picture of the dis- 
couragements to which the cause as a whole is exposed does 
not prevent Mr. Lawton from paying tribute to the enthus- 
iasms which, in America, have centred round certain per- 
sonalities, for example, the Rev. Arthur Ford or the late 
John Slater, the latter of whom has been described as ‘‘the 
greatest public medium Spiritualism has had.’’* But the 
fact that immense crowds thronged to their demonstrations 
proves nothing as to the general acceptance of the teaching 
with which they were identified. Any famous performer can 
fill the Albert Hall, whether he be politician, or healer, or 
temperance orator or illusionist, provided only he be suffi- 
ciently talked about and advertised. When, therefore, such 
writers as Mr. Findlay and Mr. Shaw Desmond appeal to the 
packed audiences who flock to hear Mrs. Estelle Roberts or 
Mrs. Meurig Morris, the argument, in my judgment, is 
worthless as evidence that Spiritualism is making great con- 
quests in this country. Believing as I do in the genuineness 
of some at least of the strange faculties claimed for mediums, 
I readily admit that Mrs. Roberts, for one, is likely to astonish 
and perplex even the most intelligent of those present at her 

1 “The Drama of Life after Death,’’ p. 582. 

2 See Horace Leaf in Psychic News for September 24, 1932. ‘‘His per- 
sonality,’’ says this writer, ‘‘was the most electric of any medium I have met, 


and through it he was most extraordinary in his influence over public 
audiences.”’ 
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demonstrations. But what requires to be proved is that her 
remarkable disclosures and descriptions are due to the pre- 
sence of spirits and that the identity of these spirits can be 
satisfactorily established. 

Just at present there is considerable agitation in the Spiri- 
tualist camp, and another attempt is being made to bring the 
discordant elements into line. Mr. J. B. McIndoe, the Presi- 
dent of the Spiritualists’ National Union, is at loggerheads 
with Mrs. St. Clair Stobart, the chairman and live wire of 
the ‘‘Spiritualist Community”? which meets in the Grotrian 
Hall. Psychic News for August 18th prints as a heading in 
its largest type ‘‘ORGANIZED SPIRITUALISM’S GRAVEST CRISIS. 
Will the Seven Principles become a Creed ?’’ To discuss the 
Seven Principles would take us too far. The point at issue 
is really this, that Mrs. Stobart holds that Spiritualism is not 
properly a religion. Religion, in her view, is to be found only 
in the teaching of Jesus Christ, but she hopes that the Church 
will absorb Spiritualism ‘‘lock, stock and barrel.’’ In that 
way and not otherwise will it gain a sure basis for its activities. 
At the same time it must be admitted that the Christianity 
which Mrs. Stobart champions is of a very emasculated type. 
It must discard the vicarious atonement and the physical re- 
surrection because any such dogmas are in opposition to Spiri- 
tualist beliefs. To Mr. McIndoe, on the other hand, and to 
a number of other prominent representatives of the Spiri- 
tualists’ National Union, Spiritualism is a sufficient religion 
in itself and, in fact, the only possible religion. All doc- 
trines outside the Seven Principles are a matter of private 
concern. Buddhists, Jews, Parsees, Confucianists, all are ad- 
missible to the Union provided their tenets do not conflict 
with the Seven Principles. The points in dispute are of little 
interest to us Catholics except in so far as they are evidence 
of elements of discord in the movement and these are ap- 
parently as pronounced now as they were sixty years ago. 
I will only notice as a recent development that the Spiri- 
tualists, mostly of S.N.U. sympathies, have recently started 
an active propaganda by occupying a platform at the Marble 
Arch on Sunday afternoons. Mr. Maurice Barbanell, the 
Editor of Psychic News, began this open-air campaign in 
Hyde Park on Sunday, August 12th. 

As a conclusion to this rapid survey, let it be said that while 
I am not prepared to deny that private sittings for attempted 
communication are more practised than formerly, and that 
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an interest has been awakened in the subject in working-class 
homes which, half a century ago, would have gone on in bliss- 
ful ignorance of any such psychic problems, I hold that Spiri- 
tualism, so far as it has touched the masses, is much more a 
matter of curiosity than a matter of conviction. Many are 
conscious of something mysterious which is baffling and chal- 
lenging, but few get further than this. Good mediums are 
rare, and even with good mediums disappointments pre- 
dominate. The communications purporting to emanate from 
the other side through automatic writing—and these consti- 
tute the bulk of the published literature—are so banal, so con- 
tradictory, and so unconvincing that they are bound, in the 
long run, to prove a source of weakness rather than of strength 
to the cause. The marvellous phenomena which the Spiri- 
tualist journals represent as of constant occurrence have also 
the effect of dissatisfying many private experimenters with 
their ill-rewarded efforts. They try for a while, but the 
majority wisely give up when they find they are wasting 


their time with such poor results. 
HERBERT THURSTON. 
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LITTLE bower built for prayer 

And for the spirit’s solace sweet, 
Leaf-dim and walled by silence—there 
The soul and its Creator meet, 
As in a Garden long ago; 
While, springing from the fragrant soil 
And robed in gleaming hues that owe 
Their graces not to loom or toil, 
Praising their God, His lilies blow. 
Each with her head in reverence bowed 
Exhales her spirit as a prayer, 
Tosses to heaven an incense cloud, 
The priestess of the bright parterre ! 
E’en there and so, our heart’s desire, 
May from the depths its love distil, 
Unto the Throne of Grace aspire, 
And mingle with God’s perfect Will. 
Unheeding now the whispering snake, 
That tells of pleasure, power or pelf, 
And ready, with the flowers, to make 
A loving sacrifice of self! 

M. J. BIRBECK. 
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A CATHOLIC ERASTIAN IN RUSSIA 


HE first partition of Poland between Austria, Russia 
and Prussia in 1772 resulted in the annexation to 
Russia of several Polish provinces with an entirely 
Catholic population. Catherine II, who, ten years earlier, 
had dethroned her imbecile husband and ascended the throne 
of All the Russias, was by birth a German princess and a 
Lutheran, who had to adopt the Faith of her new country 
upon her marriage to the heir of the Empress Elizabeth. 
Whatever she may have believed or disbelieved in private, 
officially Catherine was Orthodox and the de facto head of 
the State Church of her Empire, a fact which in no wise im- 
peded her from carrying on a lively correspondence with Vol- 
taire. But she was too clever a woman and too astute a 
statesman not to realize the tremendous accretion of power 
which the wielding of the spiritual sword would give her, 
especially in a country where the overwhelming masses of her 
people, however ignorant and superstitious, were blindly de- 
voted to their Church. 

Towards the Catholic Church her attitude varied: a cul- 
tured woman, she appreciated the great educational work of 
the Jesuits, which she had seen when visiting the newly- 
conquered territories; on the other hand, despite her flirta- 
tions with the Encyclopedists and her liberal pronounce- 
ments, she was no less an autocrat than her predecessor and 
model, Peter I, and she wanted the Catholic Church in Rus- 
sia to be as subordinate to the State as her own Orthodox 
Church. So, in 1772, she issued her first wkase defining the 
status of the Catholic Church in her realm. She decreed that 
there was to be one Catholic diocese for the whole of Russia, 
fixing its Cathedral See at Mohileff in her new dominions, so 
as to withdraw Catholics from Polish jurisdiction and thereby 
reducing the hierarchy to the minimum. After doing all she 
could to force her Uniate subjects (Catholics of the Eastern 
rite) into Orthodoxy, she constituted the remnants also into 
one diocese under a separate bishop. The Catholic clergy 
were forbidden to propagate their Faith, whether in public 
or in private. Relations with Rome were also to be reduced 
as rigorously as possible: not a Papal Bull, nor any decree 
issued from Rome, could reach the faithful before it re- 
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ceived Imperial sanction, nor could Catholic subjects of Rus- 
sia appeal directly to Rome, but only to the Collegium 
(Ministry) of Justice or the Senate, both secular institutions, 
and this ‘‘upon all economic matters, also those concerning 
the good order in religious houses and parish churches.” 
Thus the Pope was permitted to speak to his children in Rus- 
sia only upon matters of faith, and even then subject to the 
Empress’s gracious permission. As the lesser of two evils, 
the Holy See submitted to these restrictions, as also to many 
subsequent encroachments on its authority, which did not 
affect its essence. 

Now a bishop was required to administer the huge diocese, 
and the right man was soon found in the person of Stanislaus 
Siestrzencewicz-Bohucz, a young canon of Vilna. By birth 
a Calvinist, Siestrzencewicz had a somewhat eventful career. 
He first served as a hussar in the Prussian army, then ac- 
cepted the situation of tutor to the Radziwill family. Here 
he fell in love with a wealthy heiress, and hoping to obtain 
her hand, became a Catholic ; however, she jilted him, and it 
was then that Mgr. Massalsky, Bishop of Vilna, who admired 
his talents and wanted his help in administering the recently- 
alienated part of his diocese in Poland, had the unfortunate 
inspiration of advising him to be a priest. Ordained a few 
months later, after a lightning course of theology, he was 
later presented to Catherine by his bishop, after his consecra- 
tion in 1773, in regular form as coadjutor, with the title of 
Bishop of Mallo, in partibus infidelium. Catherine found 
him a man after her own heart, a supple courtier ready to 
obey her in everything. The new bishop’s account of his first 
audience with his Sovereign indicates to what lengths he, the 
sworn liege-man of the Pope, was prepared to go. 


Her Majesty sent for him [he speaks of himself in the 
third person] and said : ‘‘Sir, in my Empire I impede the 
practice of no religion, nor will I impede your relations 
with Rome, yet, being aware of that Court’s strong pre- 
tensions, I desire your allegiance to be undivided.’’ The 
Bishop replied that St. Paul’s precept was too clear for a 
good Christian like himself to act otherwise. Sovereigns 
had to be obeyed not so much for fear, as for conscience 
sake, so he would obey Her Majesty exclusively. 


This outlined the policy of the personage who, for more 
than fifty years, was to be ‘“‘Catholic Primate of All the Rus- 
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sias.’’ De Maistre, who lived in St. Petersburg from 1803 
to 1817, knew him only too well, and speaks of the ‘‘bizarre 
personage who could belong only to the time and country in 
which he lives . . . a weapon in the hands of our enemies, a 
thousand times more dangerous than a professed Protestant, 
of a servility to disgust any noble ruler . . . ever ready to 
contradict and even disobey the Holy See because he is sure 
of being supported. One day at Court he pointed at the 
Emperor who was passing: ‘that is my Pope !’—witnesses 
of this admirable profession of faith are still living in St. 
Petersburg.” 

The Empress’s first concern was to ensure Siestrzencewicz’s 
material well-being. To a yearly stipend of ten thousand 
roubles were added three benefices which altogether assured 
him the respectable income of sixty thousand roubles (46,000). 
But this generous solicitude was amply repaid by the bishop’s 
absolute obedience to every whim of his Sovereign; he kept 
his promise faithfully, and his submission was ‘‘exclusive.”’ 
The subsequent partitions, in 1793 and 1795, brought under 
Russian rule many more millions of Catholics, and gave 
Catherine more scope for interference, especially with the Re- 
ligious Orders, the foremost victims of anti-Papal policy. Her 
courtier bishop carried out, or may be inspired, her unjust 
encroachments. It is difficult to overestimate the harm this 
sinister personage, whom one of the Nuncios referred to as 
‘‘a veritable scourge of God,’’ wrought in the Catholic Church 
in Russia. He set himself the task of reorganizing the studies 
in the seminaries of his diocese, and this reorganization bore 
marks of his deep contempt for philosophy, and especially 
scholastic theology ; as to Canon Law, it had to be taught 
only ‘‘as sanctioned by the Sovereign for the Catholic Church 
she deigns protect in her realm,’’ for to the Sovereign, ‘‘God’s 
anointed,’’ belongs ‘‘the supremacy over all churches and all 
Christian clergy.’ 

Undoubtedly, Siestrzencewicz, an ambitious and vain man, 
nursed a secret hope of becoming one day Sovereign Pontiff 
of a ‘‘national’’ Russian Catholic Church: he was always 
aiming at greater independence of Rome; like the Anglicans 
of our own time, he elaborated theories about the limited juris- 
diction claimed by the Popes before Gregory VII and Boni- 
face VIII, and was more than Gallican in stressing the rights 
of the bishops. It is curious to note that his diary records 
a conversation he once had on this subject with Paul I, in 
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which it was the Czar who argued in favour of Papal rights! 

As is well known, the Society of Jesus was suppressed by 
the Holy See in 1773, at the instance of several Catholic 
sovereigns. By a singular disposition of Providence, two 
non-Catholic sovereigns, Frederick the Great of Prussia, and 
Catherine, secured their continuous survival. Frederick for- 
bade the proclamation of the Brief in his dominions, whilst 
Catherine supported them so earnestly that the Pope ulti- 
mately exempted Russia from its scope. It must have put 
the obedience of Siestrzencewicz to a hard test when his mis- 
tress decided that the Suppression, so far as Russia was con- 
cerned, should have no effect. And this shortly after he had 
been ordered to ‘‘watch the Jesuits—the most perfidious of all 
Latin Orders,’’ a very congenial occupation for a man who 
had ever been a sworn enemy of the sons of St. Ignatius. 
Catherine’s decision to befriend the Jesuits was partly due, 
one must suppose, to their reputation as teachers, but mainly 
to her desire to prove her autocracy and independence of 
Rome. In 1779 the bishop sanctioned the establishment of 
a Jesuit novitiate in Polotzk (White Russia). It may have 
been to console him that Catherine asked the Pope to raise 
him to the Archiepiscopate. Pius VI at first refused, and 
only gave in, in 1782, after Catherine had threatened to with- 
draw her protection from the Catholic Church in Russia. But 
all efforts failed to induce him or his successor to make the 
insubordinate prelate a Cardinal. The man had _ been 
Catherine’s accomplice in her endeavours to enslave the Latin 
Churches contrary to her solemn promises to allow religious 
freedom, to overthrow the Uniate body, and obstruct as far 
as possible the exercise of Papal jurisdiction. One may 
imagine under what duress, in the untoward circumstances 
of the time, Rome had consented from time to time to legalize 
his abnormal position and usurped powers. 

The last years of the Empress’s reign witnessed the dawn 
of a Catholic movement in Russia, promoted by the advent 
of numerous French émigrés, fleeing from the Terror, who 
received a most hospitable welcome from the westernized and 
French-speaking Russian upper-class : this movement at one 
time held great promise, but eventually was ruthlessly sup- 
pressed and crushed, as will be seen later. In November, 
1796, Catherine II died suddenly, and was succeeded by her 
son Paul I. Whatever history’s final verdict upon that un- 
happy, erratic, unbalanced sovereign and his short reign, 
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Catholics will recall him with gratitude, for of all the Czars, 
Paul was undoubtedly the most favourably disposed towards 
Catholicism. ‘‘I am a Catholic at heart,’’ he once declared to 
a foreigner in private. Terrified by the French Revolution 
he mercilessly suppressed any movement or current of thought 
in which he detected dangerous liberal tendencies. He realized 
that the Catholic Church alone was a bulwark against the 
rising tide of revolution, and recalling the Jesuit colleges he 
had visited in Poland, Paul decided that the Jesuits would be 
able to cope with the spread of liberal ideas among the young. 
The outcome of these reflexions was an invitation to the 
Jesuits to found a school in St. Petersburg. He also obtained 
from Pius VII, in 1801, a Brief which, in anticipation of the 
general restoration in 1814, re-established the Society in Rus- 
sia. In 1800 the St. Petersburg College was officially opened 
under the management of Father Gruber, an Austrian Jesuit, 
of whom de Maistre wrote: ‘‘A truly remarkable man... A 
statesman, maybe intended to become the minister of a great 
prince.”’ 

The task of the Jesuits was greatly facilitated by the fact 
that in the same year Siestrzencewicz fell into temporary dis- 
grace, and the Emperor, who stood on no ceremony with an 
archbishop, any more than with an ordinary subject, sum- 
marily ordered him to leave St. Petersburg for his estate near 
Mohileff. He was succeeded by his coadjutor, Mgr. Benis- 
lawski, a former member of the Society of Jesus, a man of 
sincere piety and learning. Curiously enough, the best rela- 
tions existed between Siestrzencewicz and Benislawski, de- 
spite the great divergence of their characters. The year 1801 
began under very favourable auspices, as far as Catholics 
were concerned. Benislawski, encouraged by the Emperor’s 
favour, was bent upon obtaining the freedom and indepen- 
dence of the Catholic Church in Russia. The Catholic de- 
partment of the Collegium of Justice was reorganized under 
the presidency of Benislawski himself. The great favour 
which Father Gruber enjoyed at Court-resulted in a series of 
Imperial ukases by which the property of the Jesuits in 
Poland was restored, and they were summoned to start a sem- 
inary at St. Petersburg. It would seem that the influence of 
Siestrzencewicz and his party had gone for ever, when, un- 
happily, the Catholic-minded Czar, on the night of March 11, 
1801, was assassinated, and his young son Alexander I, who 
was more in the Russian tradition, ascended the throne. 
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Shortly after his accession he ordered a revision of the charges 
against the exiled prelate. Skilful manoeuvres, aided by a 
few bribes, succeeded in securing his recall. One day the 
Czar sent for Benislawski and asked him to cede his place to 
the Archbishop : such a request was in fact a command, and 
Benislawski so understood it. So the ‘‘wolf returned to the 
fold,’? as the Nuncio reported, and to the fold’s ultimate 
undoing ! 

The year which had begun so hopefully for the Catholics 
was now clouded with anxiety. In November, 1801, Alexander 
signed a ukase intended to reform the whole organization of 
the Catholic Church in Russia : in vain did Rome repeatedly 
protest against it. The Collegium of Justice being transformed 
into a Ministry, the Catholic department was suppressed and 
replaced by a new institution, known as the ‘‘Ecclesiastical 
Collegium.’’ It was suspiciously analogous to the Erastian 
Orthodox Synod, a tribunal set above diocesan consistories, 
above episcopal jurisdiction even, and depending directly on 
the Senate. It had to deal with every matter of ecclesiastical 
discipline. Though its personnel was exclusively constituted 
of ecclesiastical dignitaries and though, to crown all, Sies- 
trzencewicz was appointed its president, it was a purely 
secular institution, since Rome’s sanction had never been 
asked for and all its authority derived from the temporal 
power. The return of the anti-Roman Archbishop in this 
position of uncontrolled authority boded ill for the Church in 
Russia. No wonder that at the end of this eventful year 
Father Gruber, writing to a priest-friend, asked him to pray 
for his community cast ‘‘in fornace babylonico.”’ 

In the meanwhile, ‘‘unofficially,’’ Catholicism was steadily 
progressing among the Russians: the spiritual influence of 
some émigrés was bearing fruit, and though conversions were 
discouraged, not a few Russians found their way into the 
Fold. It had become fashionable to attend the services at St. 
Catherine’s, the Catholic cathedral of St. Petersburg, which 
was now served by the Jesuits. In 1803 the Catholic com- 
munity was greatly reinforced by a new and powerful ally in 
the person of Count Joseph de Maistre, whom the Court of 
Sardinia appointed to be its representative to the Czar. His 
distinction, charm, and great intellectual and literary gifts 
soon made him persona grata in St. Petersburg and at Court, 
and even the young Czar hearkened readily to his wise pro- 
nouncements. 
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Those were the years of the Napoleonic epic, when Europe 
was an armed camp and the Great Powers were waging inces- 
sant warfare. The invasion of Russia in 1812 was followed 
by the campaigns of 1813 and 1814, when the Russian armies 
traversed the whole of Europe. On their return the officers 
brought back from the West not only liberal leanings and a 
desire for constitutional government, but also the vague 
mysticism, prevailing at the time in Germany, the cradle of 
Illuminism. Whereas the crass religious ignorance of the 
illiterate masses resulted in the growth of innumerable and 
often immoral sects, the same ignorance, on the higher rung 
of the social ladder, led to a diffusion throughout the country 
of secret societies, particularly masonic lodges, whose first ap- 
pearance in Russia was as early as 1731. In society a Madame 
Tatarinov, by birth a Lutheran from the Baltic provinces, was 
the initiator of a mystical sect, strongly tainted with an un- 
healthy religious hysteria. But strangest of all the bizarre 
religious influences of the time was that which came from 
Protestant England. 

Early in the century—it was founded in London in 1806— 
the British Bible Society established a branch in St. Peters- 
burg under very high auspices. The Czar contributed a 
generous donation, and his interest in the Society’s work was 
such that even during his campaigns and travels he always 
found time to follow its activities. Moved by this Imperial 
patronage, various Russian dignitaries, lay and ecclesiastic, 
sat on the Board of the Society, but the only Catholic who 
took part in this heretical movement was Archbishop Sies- 
trzencewicz. The meetings of this Board, a queer and com- 
prehensive medley of Orthodox bishops, Lutherans, Dutch 
pastors, Moravian brethren and Anglican clergymen, were 
reported upon enthusiastically by Mr. Patterson, the founder, 
to Lord Teignmouth, President of the Society. In 1814 a 
certain Mr. Pinkerton wrote: ‘‘It was particularly beautiful 
to see representatives of the Orthodox, Catholic, Armenian, 
Georgian Churches sitting on the right side, wearing their 
sacerdotal vestments, whilst on the left sat Court ladies and 
the highest dignitaries of the State. . .”’ The distinguished 
company listened with pleased surprise to the reading of a 
letter by the Shah of Persia who, though a Moslem, warmly 
advocated the translation of the Bible into Persian. Although 
the Society professedly rejected all versions ‘‘perverted by 
Catholic corrections,’ the egregious Siestrzencewicz issued a 
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Pastoral Letter warmly approving this heretical sect and 
appealing to the Catholics to support it materially. To justify 
his attitude he quoted from the decrees of the Council of Trent 
and a Brief of Pius VI to the Archbishop of Florence, but the 
following facts show how dishonestly. In the IV Session of 
the Council, it is decreed that all truths of Faith required for 
salvation are contained in Holy Scripture and Sacred Tradi- 
tion. The Archbishop leaves out the words ‘‘Sacred Tradi- 
tion’?! The Brief of the Pope was treated with similar ex- 
pedient omissions. Naturally Mr. Patterson stressed the im- 
portance of this Pastoral, in such glaring contrast to the at- 
titude of the Catholic world outside Russia. And indeed Mr. 
Patterson had cause to rejoice over the success of his Rus- 
sian Branch of the Society. A feverish zeal for Bible distri- 
bution seemed to have seized all Russian officials : provincial 
governors made speeches which sounded like sermons; the 
police, urban and rural, piously reported upon their success 
in disseminating Bibles; University students were ordered to 
purchase a copy of the Society’s edition ! 

In the meanwhile, the early months of 1815 were marked 
by an event which, however insignificant in itself, eventually 
led to the gravest consequences. This was the conversion to 
Catholicism of a young pupil of the Jesuit College. To make 
bad matters worse the boy was the nephew of the all-powerful 
Prince Galitzin, Minister of Cults, President of the Bible 
Society, and intimate friend of the Czar. In 1803 Alexander 
had appointed him Chief Procurator of the Holy Synod, de- 
spite his avowed atheism and loose morals : ‘‘ What kind of a 
Procurator shall I make?’’ Galitzin himself complained, ‘I 
believe in nothing !’’ Yet the Imperial wkase appears to have 
caused Galitzin’s moral reformation, and his private corre- 
spondence with his Imperial friend, curiously enough, deals 
mainly with the interest both took in the Bible. When, in 
December, 1815, Alexander returned from the Congress of 
Vienna, the anti-Catholic intrigue had reached its climax. 
The Czar heard many complaints against Catholic ‘‘prosely- 
tism’’ in general and Jesuit activities in particular ; naturally 
young Galitzin’s case was made much of. Reprisals were as 
swift as they were drastic. In the night of December 2oth 
the Military Governor of St. Petersburg with a platoon of 
soldiers descended upon the College. The Jesuit Fathers 
were packed into sledges and driven off to their mother-house 
in Polotzk, and the College closed for ever. Consternation 
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was great, even in non-Catholic circles; as to Catholics their 
opinion was expressed by de Maistre when he said: ‘‘The 
real initiator of all the evil is our wretched Archbishop, traitor 
to his Church and a disguised Protestant,’’ whilst Ferdinand 
Christin, another brilliant Catholic foreigner, suspected the 
whole thing to have been engineered by the Minister of Cults 
himself, not because of any exaggerated partiality towards the 
Greek Church ‘‘which would be natural and excusable,’’ but 
because ‘‘he and the whole Bible clique are out to attack 
Catholic doctrine, the Mass, Confession, Transubstantiation, 
replacing them by Anglican, or even Scotch puritanism.”’ 

Despite this signal victory the Bible Society did not find it 
all smooth sailing, for the Congregation of Propaganda issued 
a letter to the Vicars Apostolic and missionaries in the East, 
formally condemning its activities ; this letter was shortly fol- 
lowed by a Brief of Pope Pius VII to Siestrzencewicz in which 
the Pope severely censured him for his membership of the 
Society. ‘‘Nothing could pain us more,’’ wrote the Pope, 
“than to see you, who have been established by God to show 
the way of justice to others, become a cause of scandal,’’ and 
further the Archbishop was enjoined to ‘‘solemnly retract’’ 
his error in a “‘letter to his people.’’? As customary in Rus- 
sia, the Papal Brief passed inside the chancellery of the 
Minister of Cults—and stuck there! Only through a stray 
copy of the Hamburger Gazette, which had published it, did 
Siestrzencewicz become acquainted with the Brief, which, in 
the circumstances, he felt he could ignore. ‘‘Our semi-Pro- 
testant Archbishop,’’ says de Maistre, ‘‘pretended not to have 
received the Pope’s censure: he retracted nothing, and con- 
tinued to assist undisturbed at the meetings of the Bible 
Society, of which he was Vice-President. On the Feast of 
Corpus Christi . . . the service at St. Catherine’s began only 
at half-past twelve, because his Grandeur was participating 
in a gathering of the Bible Society.”’ 

Scenting Jesuit influence everywhere the Galitzin-Sies- 
trzencewicz clique knew no rest until, in 1820, they had ob- 
tained the final expulsion of the sons of St. Ignatius from 
Russia. A few weeks earlier Count Langeron, another French 
émigré, and Governor-General of the Crimea, reported to the 
Czar upon the rationalist sect of Dukhobors who ‘‘perverted 
souls and led them to abjure Christianity.’’ Alexander’s 
reply was lenient : he said that only the ringleaders were to 
be punished, not the entire community. Again Christin could 
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not refrain from comparing this tolerance with the drastic 
treatment meted out to the Jesuits. ‘‘But,’’ he added, ‘“‘the 
Jesuits made Catholics, true Christians . . . the Dukhobors 
made renegades.”’ 

Alexander I died in November, 1825, and his pet coterie 
—the Bible Society—survived him only by a few months. The 
powerful enemies it had among the Russian Orthodox hier- 
archy brought on its downfall, and on April 12, 1826, 
Nicholas I closed the Russian Branch and transferred its con- 
siderable funds to the Holy Synod. Its translations of the 
Scriptures perished, and only with difficulty did the Nuncio 
obtain a few copies. As to Siestrzencewicz, he died in 1826, 
full of years and worldly honours at the ripe age of ninety, 
having done more than any individual of his time and country 
to frustrate the spread of Catholicity in Russia. Corruptio 
optimi pessima. The courtier prelate, who prostitutes his 
spiritual office to the service of the secular power, as Wolsey 
did and Cranmer and this unworthy Lithuanian, is ever the 


chief enemy to the Cause of Christ. 
O. BENNIGSEN. 





The Signal-Lamp 


HEN twilight falls, 
Creeping athwart the west 
To lay cool fingers on our tired unrest, 
The throbbing pulses of the world die down. 
Now little nameless winds begin to stir 
And there are rustlings in the nest 
Where, from the swaying shadow of the fir, 
An owlet calls. 


Familiar walls 
That compassed me about 
When scarce the sunset fires had smouldered out, 
Soon in the gloaming more remotely frown. 
Then to the far horizon leaps again 
That light whose rays, dispelling doubt, 
Speak Christ to me. So I forget my pain 
When twilight falls. 
F, ALLEYN. 

















MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


A LIBEL ON ITALIANS IN THE STATES. 


HE matter is of no great importance. The dissemination, 

through the pages of a High Anglican weekly, of false in- 
formation about the Church in America, forms only a slender run- 
let in the immense spate of calumny which ever surges round the 
Rock of Peter, and hardly calls for special refutation. But the 
spirit which dictates such lying reports, the desire to aggrandize 
one’s Own communion by recklessly parading, without any evi- 
dence, the supposed shortcomings of another, should not have 
been allowed to appear in a respectable journal which claims to 
be wholly Christian, and it is rather with the object of condemning 
that spirit than of rebutting the details in which it finds expres- 
sion that we recall an article in the Church Times for March 23rd 
last, intended to show that, since, demonstrably, American culture 
is not favourable to Roman Catholicism, a wide field lies open for 
the diffusion of Catholicism of the Anglican variety. The only 
shadow of evidence offered by the writer, the Rev. A. E. Baker, 
apparently a visitor from England and dependent on hearsay, was 
that immigrant Italians shed their Catholicism in large numbers. 
The proof offered for so grave a charge is so baseless that only a 
real animus against the Church can account for its being written 
and published. A competent observer in the States has kindly 
shown just how unsupported the calumny is, in spite of its show 
of painstaking accuracy, in the following brief commentary. 





After speaking of Episcopalian efforts in behalf of the negro, 
Mr. Baker says: 

Another large missionary field is offered to the Church by 
the foreign-born populations of the United States. On this 
matter I write very carefully, with a full sense of responsi- 
bility. The Roman Church claims twenty million members in 
the United States; but it is estimated that, if all the inhabi- 
tants of this country who are of Roman Catholic origin, had 
remained loyal to their Church, there would be sixty millions 
instead of twenty. 


Possibly so; but we are not interested in estimates of this free- 
and-easy type, and including in their scope the whole course of the 
settlement of eastern North America. Present results owe too 
much to past conditions—especially to two centuries of systematic 
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proscription of the Faith—to make the above computation of any 
value. Some of Mr. Baker’s further reflections are more easily 
brought to test. He proceeds: 


For some reason, American culture is not favourable to 
Roman Catholicism. It is estimated, for example, that from 
two-thirds to three-quarters of Italian emigrants shed their 
religion when they come to Ellis Island. And if that state- 
ment is challenged, this can take its place: there are more 
non-Roman congregations of Italian Christians in this country 
than there are Roman congregations. 


The first of these two statements would be promptly and success- 
fully challenged by anyone with a copy of the ‘‘Catholic Direc- 
tory’’ before him. As for the second, which ‘‘can take its place,”’ 
it is unfortunate that Mr. Baker did not more carefully peruse 
that very complete and accurate volume, ‘‘The Living Church 
Annual’’ for 1934. This publication lists as ‘‘Italian’’ every Epis- 
copalian congregation which is actually so composed. An exam- 
ination of its records yields the following results. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church possesses, within the United 
States and Alaska, seventy-six dioceses and eleven missionary 
districts with diocesan organization, or eighty-seven in all. Out 
of this number, two dioceses (New York and Pennsylvania) re- 
port three Italian congregations each. Two others (Connecticut 
and Newark) have two apiece. Two more (Central New York and 
Ohio) have one Italian congregation each. The rest have none 
at all. Thus, in six Episcopalian dioceses there are twelve Italian 
congregations. This is the sum total that their own official register 
supplies. But, furthermore, what of the unit-value of a ‘‘con- 
gregation’’? ‘‘The Living Church Annual’’ supplies not only the 
names of these twelve establishments, but the number of com- 
municants reported by each. The largest has 383, the smallest 
thirty-five, and the sum of all the twelve is 2,527 communicants. 
This number fails to equal that of one average parish of Catholic 
Italians in this country! On the other hand—since so many 
Italian immigrants have ‘‘shed their religion’’—let us see how 
many ‘‘Italian congregations’? are numbered in the Catholic 
Church. According to the ‘‘Directory,’’ in New York City (Man- 
hattan and Bronx) alone there are twenty purely Italian parishes, 
and six of mixed Italian and other nationalities. In Philadelphia 
(the city proper) there are eleven parishes of the first type and one 
of the second. Need one go further—to San Francisco, Chicago, 
Brooklyn, Boston, and other great centres, where the Protestant 
Episcopal Church has not even one Italian congregation? It 
would be waste of space. Perhaps, when Mr. Baker specifies 
*“*non-Roman congregations of Italian Christians,’’ he may intend 
to include those of all other Protestant organizations besides his 
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own. But even so, his assertion is at least very hazardous; and, 
could it be correct, there would still remain the enormous dis- 
crepancy in numbers between what he calls an Italian congregation 
and what we know as the average Italian parish. 

Incidentally, if ‘‘American culture’’ is to blame for the falling 
away of Catholics, has this culture proved more favourable to 
Episcopalian ideals than to the Catholic Church? At the most 
generous possible estimate, two American citizens in every hun- 
dred may possibly be reckoned adherents, in any degree, of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church ; and this after one hundred and forty 
years of its independent organization. 

But Mr. Baker has not done. Leaving the unstable Italians, 
he writes a little later : 


I am informed, on very good authority indeed, that very 
many priests of our Church have converts from Rome in al- 
most every confirmation class that they form. And seventy- 
five per cent of the bishops could tell of one or two Roman 
Catholic priests every year applying to them to be received 
into the ministry of our Church. My authority for these state- 
ments is unexceptionable, although I cannot state publicly 
what it is. 


Obviously, the truth of the last statement can rest on nothing 
else than the testimony of seventy-five per cent of the Episco- 
palian bishops. Within the actual region of the States, these 
gentlemen (not including those who have resigned their office) 
number 111 in all. ‘‘One or two Roman Catholic priests’’ should 
presumably average one and a half. At this rate, eighty-eight 
Episcopalian bishops could jointly attest the annual application 
of 132 apostate priests to be received into their ministry. 

Statistical refutation of this reckless calumny is as needless as 
it is impossible. Any normally well-informed American Catholic 
would wonder how such a fable ever found its way into reputable 
columns. Anyone who ventured to publish it in this country 
would have an uncomfortable time. But for Mr. Baker himself, 
and for those who thrive on such spiritual cheer as he provides, 
there is one pertinent question to be answered. Why do Episco- 
palian writers so frequently lament the dearth of aspirants to their 
own ministry? They are quite well aware that an annual ac- 
cession of 132 apostate priests would equal, if it did not exceed, 
the total yearly output of all their seminaries combined. With that 
output annually doubled by so many arrivals from ‘‘Rome,’’ where 
can the shortage be? 

The briefest reflection on the publication in England of delusions 
of this type, purporting to be ‘‘Notes from America,’’ inevitably 
raises the question, Cui bono? For whose advantage or benefit 
does an otherwise respectable periodical accept and publish such 
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fabulous assertions? Only a few years since, there were, here 
and there in Europe, a fair number of normally intelligent in- 
habitants who could readily believe that Indians in war-paint 
stalked through the byways of New York, that the Rocky Moun- 
tains were visible from the Statue of Liberty, and that a man was 
‘speaking Indian’’ if he rolled off the names of a dozen New 
England towns. But such persons were not Englishmen. My 
own acquaintance with the latter excludes the belief that they are 
easily gulled by extravagant nonsense about religious or other 


conditions in the States. 
WILLIAM H. MCCLELLAN. 





As recorded in our last issue, the Editor of the Church Times 
has since (May 11th) dissociated himself indirectly from the silly 
tittle-tattle of his correspondent, ‘‘written carefully, with a full 
sense of responsibility,’’ as it claimed to be, by admitting un- 
grudgingly that ‘‘the Roman Church is making steady progress 
in the United States and is making many converts among native- 
born Americans.”’ 





FOR AND AGAINST THE EDDY TRADITION. 


HEN Mr. E. F. Dakin’s book ‘‘Mrs. Eddy ; the Biography 

of a Virginal Mind’’ was published in 1929, and the Chris- 
tian Science Committee on Publication failed, despite their threat 
of a general boycott, to terrorize Charles Scribner’s Sons into 
suppressing it, it became necessary to issue some kind of Life of 
the foundress which might be put forward as an impartial portrait 
of her much-controverted personality. The task was committed 
to the Rev. Lyman Powell, an Episcopalian clergyman who had 
previously taken a friendly interest in Christian Science teaching. 
Let it be said here that in the interest of his subject and of his 
employers Mr. Powell has written very tactfully and judiciously.’ 
He has given high relief to all the kind things which have been 
said or could be said of Mrs. Eddy, and he has passed swiftly and 
lightly over the shadows. About the content of her books, i.e., the 
system of Christian Science in itself with its extravagant idealism 
and unlimited claims, he speaks as little as possible, but Mr. Powell 
assures his readers that the Christian Scientists, from the foundress 
downwards, are very high-minded people, and that their healing 
methods have in a great many cases been attended with remark- 
ably beneficial results. All this is well enough, and we are quite 


1 “Mary Baker Eddy,” by Lyman P. Powell, with many portraits and other 
plates. London: Nisbet, 1930. 
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pleased to learn that Miss Mary Pickford from Hollywood ‘‘counts 
among her greatest blessings the clearer spiritual vision that has 
come to us [does the ‘‘us,’’ one wonders, include Mr. Douglas 
Fairbanks ?] in the light-of Mary Baker Eddy’s interpretations of 
Christ’s teachings,’’ as well as that Lord Davidson, the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, whose name figures among these testi- 
monials in close juxtaposition, considered that ‘‘there is much in 
Christian Science which ought to be found within the Church.’’ 

Reading, however, about the same time the still more recent 
biography of Mrs. Eddy, by E. S. Bates and J. V. Dittemore,’ 
the conviction has come to us very strongly that if Mr. Powell, in 
presenting the favourable side, was honestly bent on telling the 
truth he by no means so clearly realized it as an obligation to tell 
the whole truth. There are many points in Mr. Bates’s book which 
illustrate this, throwing a not unimportant light on the foundress’s 
character, but only one or two can be touched upon in this short 
note. 

Take, for example, the question of morphine. Over and over 
again in her writings Mrs. Eddy denounces drugs in every shape 
and form. For example, she says (‘‘Science and Health,’’ p. 169) : 
“The good that a poisonous drug seems to do is evil, for it robs 
man of reliance upon God, omnipotent Mind, and according to 
belief poisons the human system.’’ But there is now overwhelm- 
ing evidence that she herself, when suffering severe pain, had re- 
course to morphine. In the diary of her devoted adherent Calvin 
Frye we read: ‘‘Mr. Adam Dickey last night told Mrs. Eddy that 
she shall not have any more morphine. She had for several days 
been suffering from renal calculi... and so having had hypodermic 
injections twice within a few days, he believed she did not need it, 
but that it was the old morphine habit re-asserting itself, and would 
not allow her to have it.’’ There is also more evidence of the 
same sort. No one would wish to deprive the poor sufferer of such 
relief from torture as morphia can give, but it means the surrender 
of the whole Christian Science system, as a system. Mr. Powell 
apparently never so much as mentions the word morphine, though 
he had Frye’s diary before him. 

Hardly less misleading is Mr. Powell’s version of the practice 
of ‘‘caring for the weather’’ as reported by another devoted per- 
sonal attendant of the foundress, Mr. A. Dickey. Speaking of 
thunderstorms, Dickey says: ‘‘This was another form of error 
which our Leader disliked very much. She evidently looked upon it 
as a manifestation of evil and a destructive agency of mortal mind. 
Mrs. Sargent was the one to whom was especially assigned the 


1 “‘Mary Baker Eddy; the Truth and the Tradition’’ (Knopf, 1932). Mr. 
Dittemore had been a member of the Christian Science Board of Directors and 
for many years an.influential representative, but he revolted in the end from 
= unwillingness of his fellow-directors to face the evidence of demonstrated 
acts. 
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work of watching the weather and bringing it into accord with 
normal conditions,’’ and he goes on: 

Upon one occasion when she’ had given her workers some 
instructions regarding the weather, and after we had all re- 
paired to our several rooms to continue, a succession of taps 
on her bell called us all back into her sitting-room, where, as 
was our custom, we arranged ourselves in front of her chair, 
very much as an old-fashioned class at school arranged itself 
in front of the schoolmaster. Pointing with her fingers to the 
first one in the class, which happened to be myself, she said, 
‘*Mr. Dickey, can a Christian Scientist control the weather ?’’ 


Each of the five thus successively interrogated answered : ‘‘Yes, 
Mother,’’ whereupon Mr. Dickey goes on: 

An expression of rejection, not to say scorn, came upon 
her face, and she said with emphasis: ‘‘They can’t and they 
don’t.’’ This brought a look of surprise to the face of each 
member of the class, for we had just been instructed, as we 
thought, how to take care of the weather.’ 


To anyone who reads this passage in Mr. Dickey’s text it will 
be perfectly plain that Mrs. Eddy had undoubtedly left them all 
under the impression that she expected them to control the weather ; 
the more so that he describes a little earlier how she had issued a 
mandate on January 15th requiring her mental workers, in Chris- 
tian Science phraseology, ‘‘to make a law that there should be 
no more snow this season.’’ On the weather question their vener- 
ated Leader then went on to deliver a little address, in which, 
while declaring that the weather was in the hands of God, she also 
stated that the control of the weather was like the control of sick- 
ness. Mr. Powell refers to the incident, leaving out the detail 
that in the eyes of all Mrs. Eddy had plainly contradicted herself. 
He presents it as a striking illustration that she would ‘‘tolerate 
no nonsense with regard to praying . . . that every Christian 
Scientist must pray in faith and leave the rest to God.’’ But this 
attitude, so far as one can see, would knock the bottom out of 
Christian Science healing altogether. Ordinary Christians have 
striven to pray in faith ever since Our Lord came on earth. The 
real fact undoubtedly is that we have here another illustration of 
the foundress’s many contradictions. She would give teaching 
which was purely pantheistic and then when she discovered that 
Pantheism was not smiled upon, she would denounce it violently 
and assert that Christian Science is science and ‘‘looms above the 
mists of Pantheism higher than Mount Ararat above the deluge.”’ 
She would declare at one time that ‘‘God cannot be person,’’ that 
‘*a personal God, a personal man, a personal devil and evil and 
good spirits are theological mythoplasms,’’ and then when opposi- 


1 j.e., Mrs. Eddy. 
2 Dickey, ‘‘Memoirs of Mary Baker Eddy,”’ pp. 50—52. 
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tion arose she would quickly drop this form of expression, and as- 
sert that if she had seemed to deny a personal God she had done 
so on account of her readers’ lack of acquaintance with philosophi- 
cal terminology. 

Another matter which Mr. Powell ignores is that Mrs. Eddy 
was committed to the acceptance of the British-Israel theory of the 
origin of the Anglo-Saxon race. In a poem written in 1898 when 
there was a certain display of sympathy between England and the 
United States over the Hispano-American War, Mrs. Eddy ad- 
dressed the British nation in a poem : 


List, brother! angels whisper 
To Judah’s sceptered race,— 

‘Thou of the self-same spirit, 
Allied by nations’ grace, 


Wouldst cheer the hosts of heaven ; 
For Anglo-Israel, lo! 

Is marching under orders ; 
His hand averts the blow.”’ 


This was curiously mixed up with Mrs. Julia Field King’s at- 
tempt to work out a genealogical pedigree which traced Mrs. 
Eddy’s descent back to King David. ‘‘I seem to be close upon the 
glorious proof of your descent from David,’’ she wrote to Mrs. 
Eddy, ‘‘Hail thou daughter of David! Hail Daughter of the 
King !’’ Mrs. Eddy was thrilled, but then a mood of hesitation 
succeeded. However, a week later, she decided that for the good 
of the cause she ought to welcome this new honour, and she wrote : 
“A feeling of sweet submission has come over me, a sense of ‘Thy 
Will be done,’ and I have conquered the reluctance I felt to have 
what I knew to be true proven.’’ She undertook to defray all 
expenses of the research that might be needed to establish this 
clam. Experts were set to work, for there was, it seems, a link 
or two missing which Mrs. Field King attributed to the baleful in- 
fluence of Malicious Animal Magnetism set on foot by some enemy. 
However, in July, 1895, a list of 151 names, from Mrs. Eddy 
to Adam, through the Campbells of Argyll and King Bruce, was in 
readiness. But at this point a flaw was disclosed at the start, for 
it had been assumed that Mrs. Eddy was descended from Sir John 
MacNeill, K.C.B. (whose coat of arms, by the way, was stamped 
on all her notepaper), but it was now made clear that the ancestor 
in question was quite a different person, one John McNeil of County 
Antrim, Ireland. Mrs. Eddy was greatly annoyed, but then Mrs. 
Field King developed another theory and wrote full of assurance 
that the claim could be made good through Abigail Ambrose, Mrs. 
Eddy’s mother. Once more confidence in her intuition was re- 
stored to the foundress, and she wrote: ‘‘Oh, the joy, the bliss 
your lines have brought me, saying the descent from David can 
be traced on my mother’s side.’’ Misgivings again succeeded 
whether it was right to pursue these material thoughts, but, on the 
other hand, it is certain that on November 4, 1896, she took out 
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a copyright for a work entitled ‘‘Genealogy of Mary Baker Eddy,’’ 
and wrote to Mrs. Field King in regard to the prospective royalties. 
Then Mrs. Field King went to England and, while there, consulted 
at Edinburgh, the Lion King of Arms, who surprisingly ‘‘proved 
an obstruction rather than a help.’’ The expenses were borne by 
Mrs. Eddy, but in the end the required links could not be traced. 
It did not pay for those in Mrs. Eddy’s service to fail in the work 
committed to them. The Leader quietly dropped Mrs. Field King, 
up to then a prominent supporter, and this lady’s connexion with 
the Christian Science movement was at anend. All the above, and 
many other curious matters, will be found recounted at large in 
the volume already named which has been published by Mr. Bates 
from Mr. Dittemore’s abundant materials collected during the 
many years of his intimate association with Christian Science. 
H.T. 





A NEW SANCTUARY OF THE MADONNA. 


T a time when, in the Old Country, Catholics, after the 

lapse of four centuries, are reviving with such impressive 
circumstance the cultus of Our Lady at her earliest English shrine 
of Walsingham, it will be of interest to record that the first Con- 
gress in the United States in honour of Mary, and the thirty- 
fourth in the world, is to be held for three days before the feast 
of the Assumption at the new Servite Sanctuary of ‘‘Our Sorrow- 
ful Mother,’’ at Portland, Oregon, the Pacific State immediately 
north of California. 

The Catholic papers will doubtless give details about the actual 
work of the Congress—the ceremonies, the conferences, the attend- 
ance—when it has taken place. Here our attention will be mainly 
directed to its material setting, which has already drawn crowds 
of devout sightseers. And with good reason, for it would be 
hard to picture in words the surroundings of this historical Con- 
gress, so astonishing is the material loveliness of the site chosen. 
Lourdes, perhaps, might afford a parallel, but the natural beauty 
here surpasses that of Lourdes. 

Portland itself is called the ‘‘city of roses,’’ a city of small, neat, 
wooden houses, of many lawns, trees, and flowers ; a city of beauti- 
ful wooded hills, at the junction of the mighty Columbia river and 
its affluent, the Willamette. Nature has indeed lavished upon 
Portland and its surroundings some of her very choicest gifts. 
And the best are at the Shrine. 

A tramcar brings one from the city to the entrance gates of the 
domain set apart for the Sanctuary, thence to walk along a quar- 
ter of a mile or so of lawn and leafy trees. Then to the right one 
sees a life-size statue of St. Philip Benizi in white, kneeling before 
a brown-wood crucifix. (The idea both of Sanctuary and Congress 
was conceived and carried out by the Servite Fathers, who, as 
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‘Servants of Mary,’’ have ever held the Mother of God in especial 
veneration.) A little further to the right appears an immense 
grotto, hewn out of the natural rock in the face of a lofty cliff, 
and enshrining a high-placed Pieta, beneath which are an altar 
and communion rails formed of tree trunks with their natural bark. 
In front of this grotto stretches a huge expanse terraced with steps 
of dark brown wood which, during the services, will serve as 
benches for the vast congregation of this ‘‘outdoor cathedral.’’ 

One looks upwards from the ‘‘nave,’’ and the perpendicular wall 
of cliff presents the most glorious sight—it is covered with trees 
and shrubs, maples and firs and others of unknown name to the 
European, flaunting rich greens and golden browns. On the top 
stands a granite obelisk-shaped pedestal which upholds the statue 
of Our Sorrowful Mother, represented as she must have looked 
at the foot of the Cross. It was specially executed for the Sanc- 
tuary by the Florentine artist, Giuseppe Cassioli, and blessed by 
the Pope himself in June last year. Although more than life-size, 
it appears very tiny from below. 

Bound for the top, one may either take an electric lift, despite 
the attractions of a picturesque pathway, or, better, reserve the 
path for the descent, so as not only to avoid fatigue, for that cliff 
is very high and fairly steep, but also enjoy the far-reaching pros- 
pects that meet every turn of the path. On the summit, one may 
study, round the pedestal of the eight-and-a-half foot statue, the 
seven bronze plaques representative of Our Lady’s sorrows, but 
there is much to see besides. First, from this eminence, one may 
gaze over the city, far below to the left, set in its glorious river 
valleys, and see on the horizon the lofty summits of the great 
Cascade Range, Mount St. Helens to the north, Mount Jefferson to 
the south and between them the snow-clad cone of Mount Hood, 
towering 11,225 feet through the clouds—a fitting frame for so 
much loveliness. After drinking all that in, the visitor, guided by 
arrow-signs, proceeds along a pathway fringed by bushes, trees 
and a blaze of flowers. Suddenly he comes to a wooden shrine, 
one of the seven, representing the Seven Sorrows. This first one 
encases a representation of Simeon’s prophecy in the temple. It 
stands, like a tiny theatre, on a square pedestal about four feet 
high; the two wing doors of which are open, so that we gaze at 
the scene as at the centrepiece of a triptych. On the stage within 
are exquisitely carved and painted wooden statues, also fashioned 
in Italy. St. Simeon holds the infant Jesus on his left arm, whilst, 
with right hand outstretched, he utters his prophecy ; Our Lady, 
in front of him, stretches out her hands to gather her Child to her- 
self once more; St. Joseph behind her, awe-struck and perplexed, 
holds the cage with the pigeons; at Simeon’s side are Anna and 
two children, their expressions, too, full of wonderment at the 
scene. Below this shrine we read : 


First Sorrow: Mary hears the prophecy of Holy Simeon— 
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‘*Thy own soul a sword shall pierce.’’ Forty days had elapsed 
and the sunshine of Bethlehem changes into the eclipse of 
Calvary. Obedient to the will of God, she makes the sacrifice, 
greater than which God could not have requested. This is the 
first sacrifice our Blessed Mother made for you. Have you 
made your first sacrifice for her? 


There is a kneeler at the foot of each of these minor shrines to 
invite to meditation and prayer. At intervals along a wide semi- 
circle, we meet the other shrines, till the series closes with the 
Virgin at the tomb, alone with St. John. Each one has its ex- 
quisitely carved and painted figures, each one its descriptive 
board, with its special appeal to raise the heart and the will to God. 

So we come round again to the great bronze Statue and to the 
means of descent to the lawns below. The circuit of the Sorrows 
recalls irresistibly the out-of-doors Stations of the Cross at 
Lourdes, but here, as there, one needs some measure of solitude 
to make it an exercise of devotion. 

This great American sanctuary is of recent growth. One learns 
that the whole Memorial has been constructed within less than a 
decade. The site itself was not dedicated until Ascension Thurs- 
day, 1924; the Grotto was blessed and the first Mass said at its 
altar only in July, 1925. Our Holy Father himself has shown 
such interest in the Shrine that on February 8, 1930, he gave the 
Servite Fathers the privilege of annually celebrating a new feast 
of the Sanctuary of Our Sorrowful Mother, the feast of ‘‘Mary 
our Mother,’’ on the second Sunday of May. Now, in the United 
States, ever since 1914, the second Sunday of May has been made, 
by presidential proclamation, a special day of love and reverence 
to the mothers of the United States. On this day, all over the 
country, children bring to their mothers flowers and other gifts, 
and surround them with special tokens of joy and gratitude. The 
day has been commemorated this year by the issue of a special 
postage stamp bearing Whistler’s famous portrait of his mother 
and inscribed: ‘‘In memory and in honour of the Mothers of 
America.’’ Particularly appropriate, therefore, is the choice of 
this identical day for the celebration of the new feast, dedicated 
to the Mater Generis Humani, in token of our love for her, and 
in honour of her sacrifices for us. 

Accordingly, this Sanctuary is of more significance than as hav- 
ing been the scene of the first Marian Congress in the United 
States. The Servite Fathers hope that it may be reckoned as a 
national acknowledgment and renewed acceptance of the divine 
bequest of the dying Christ: Behold thy Mother; and, in spite 
of its situation in the remote West, another centre of devotion to 
Our Lady who, by divine election, has been associated so closely 
with our redemption. It has certainly every material aptitude for 


such a purpose. 
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II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


America: Aug. 11, 1934. That Buried Jesuit Treasure, by W. 
Parsons, S.J. [Traces the lying sources of an oft-repeated 
fable. ] 

BLacKFRiars : Aug., 1934. ‘‘Clean Films’’: an Exhibitor’s View, 
by Arthur Leslie. [Their production encouraged by honest news- 
paper criticism of, and abstention from, the bad. } 

CaTHoLic MepicaL GuarRDIAN: July, 1934. Euthanasia. [A pro- 
posal which denies God’s sovereignty over His creatures and 
runs counter to the whole ideal of the medical profession. ] 

Citt CHRETIENNE : Aug. 5, 20, 1934. Tragédie Allemande, by Dr. 
Kurt Turmer. [A grave, well-documented indictment of the 
murders and immoralities countenanced or practised by Nazi 
officials. ] 

Ciercy Review: Aug., 1934. ‘‘And the Lord set a mark upon 
Cain,’’ by Rev. Dr. Bird. [An interesting discussion of the 
meaning of this statement. ] 

COMMONWEAL : July 27, 1934. ‘‘Long lives the Devil,’’ by C. W. 
Thompson. [An alarming disclosure of the results of ineffective 
and dishonest ‘‘Control-Boards’’ set up after the repeal of 
Prohibition. ] 

CoMMONWEAL : Aug. 17, 1934. The Death of Dollfuss, by G. N. 
Shuster. [A fine appreciation of the character and aims of the 
martyred Catholic statesman. | 

EccLEsIasTicaL Review: Aug., 1934. The Higher Education of 
Negroes in the United States, by John La Farge, S.J. [A cheer- 
ing account of the remarkable cultural development of the 
Negro, and a plea for his free admission to Catholic Colleges. | 

Estupios: July, 1934. ‘The International Eucharistic Congress. 
[Discussed under every aspect in the whole number. | 

Erupes: Aug. 5, 1934. Catéchisme Elémentaire des Pacts inter- 
nationaux, by Yves de la Briére. [An invaluable resumé of all 
that has been done to promote international peace. Stressing 
the citizen’s duty to observe what his representatives have 
agreed on. } 

Irish EcciesiasticaL Recorp: Aug., 1934. Logic and Modern 
Science, by H. V. Gill, S.J. [A keen and destructive analysis 
of the ‘‘flight from reason’’ discernible in the works of Jeans, 
Eddington, and others. | 

TaBLet : Aug. 18, 1934. The Shrine of Our Lady of Walsingham, 
by Dr. W. Reany. [A well-documented account of the origin 
and history of the famous shrine. ] 

THoucuT: Sept., 1934. Three Main Causes of Nationalism, by 
John La Farge, S.J. [A philosophic analysis showing that the 
heresy of ‘‘Nationalism’’ comes from neglect of the Land, the 
perversion of Civilization and the abandonment of Religion. } 








REVIEWS 


1—THE METHODS OF THE HAGIOGRAPHER ' 


AGIOGRAPHY has not yet become a familiar word in Eng- 

lish speech. It would be almost impossible to introduce it 
into the title of a work, addressed even to a Catholic public, with- 
out frightening away a large proportion of the very readers for 
whom the book was written, and to whom it would bring not 
only intellectual profit but a new interest. Unfortunately, there 
is no other term which supplies its place, for while the writing of 
Saints’ lives is a task which may be undertaken by anybody, 
however devoid of special training, hagiography, as Pére Delehaye 
understands it, is a science with a very definite method of its own. 
To explain that method, or, more correctly, to illustrate the pre- 
cautions which have to be taken and the critical tests which have 
to be applied in interpreting the materials belonging to this par- 
ticular subject, is the main purpose of the five essays here brought 
together. We would particularly commend this volume to the at- 
tention of those who, the moment they discover that someone has 
raised a doubt as to the trustworthiness of any pious anecdote or 
so-called tradition which they learned in the nursery, are ready 
to call out ‘‘Iconoclast.’’ No intelligent person can read these 
pages with any care without realizing the absolute necessity of 
the methods of criticism upon which the author lays stress. It is 
true that the principles here set out have long been familiar, but 
being for the most part expounded in specialist works, or in the 
proceedings of learned societies, they are often strangely ignored 
even by ecclesiastics of high repute whose zeal for the edification 
of the multitude is in excess of their zeal for truth. 

In the first chapter, which Pére Delehaye, borrowing a mathe- 
matical term, entitles ‘‘the Co-ordinates of Hagiography,’’ stress 
is laid upon the importance of such details as the date of a feast 
in the calendar and the place to which a cultus can be traced. 
These, when well authenticated, rarely mislead us, whereas the 
written narratives which purport to set out the entire history are 
apt to be wholly unreliable. This truth is only too certain, and 
our author exemplifies it at large in his second essay. The third 
chapter deals with the intricate question of the entries in martyro- 
logia, notably in the ‘‘Hieronymianum,’’ a matter which, as Pére 
Delehaye has pointed out many times before, in his more erudite 


1 Cing Legons sur la Méthode Hagiographique. By Hippolyte Delehaye, 
S. Brussels: Bollandiste, 24 Boulevard Saint Michel. Pp. 148. Price, 


J. 
8 belgae. 1934. 
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works and in the ‘‘Analecta Bollandiana,’’ is full of traps for the 
unwary. Probably, however, the most important and the most 
actual section of the volume is chapter iv, devoted to a discussion 
of ‘‘the Relics of the Saints.’’ It is a painful but very necessary 
exposition of the utter lack of criticism which prevailed with re- 
gard to the authentication of relics for over a thousand years, and 
from the effects of which it is now impossible for us to recover. 
No relic can be authenticated by the fact that holy men have 
crowded to the spot and venerated it on their knees for centuries. 
We, unfortunately, know too much of the terrible things which 
happened when Rome, not once but many times, was looted by 
the barbarians, and the almost more terrible things which occurred 
when the intense devotion to holy relics made these pious 
memorials a matter of traffic and often of unscrupulous trickery. 
Finally, the reader will discover many interesting facts which are 
probably new to him in the closing essay devoted to ‘‘the Saints 
in Art.’’ It is a great satisfaction to have these matters dealt 
with by a master whose expert knowledge is both unrivalled and 
universally recognized. Only quite recently this indefatigable 
Bollandist, who already enjoys many foreign distinctions, has been 
elected an Honorary Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries here in 


England. 
H.T. 


2—CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGY * 


FIRST-HAND knowledge of the underworld, which the late 

Mr. Wallace exploited so entertainingly in his books, lends 
a similar attraction to Mrs. Ellison’s adventures amongst the 
denizens of the slums south of the Thames. But, while the scenes 
and episodes depicted are harrowing and sordid, filled with char- 
acters almost sub-human in their degradation, the Christian charity 
which deals with them manages to see and evoke those ‘‘spiritual 
forces of unexpected strength’’ which, according to the Pope’s 
inspired words in ‘‘Quadragesimo,’’ ‘‘lurk, like sparks beneath 
the ashes, in the depths of even the most abandoned hearts,’’ so 
that the zeal of the Probation Officer becomes a potent means to 
reclaim large areas of human waste. Mrs. Ellison’s vivid record 
of the thieves, drunkards, street-girls, drug-addicts and the like, 
who came under her charge, forms an excellent illustration of the 


1 (1) Sparks beneath the Ashes: Experiences of a London Probation Officer. 
By Mary Ellison. London: John Murray. Pp. xvi, 240. Price, 6s. (2) Flee 
to the Fields: the Faith and Works of the Catholic Land Movement. A 
Symposium by Various Experts. London: Heath Cranton. Pp. xiii, 224. Price, 
58. (3) The Distributist Programme, 1934. London: The Distributist League. 
Pp. 34. Price, 1s. 
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working of the Probation of Offenders’ Act described elsewhere 
in this issue. Her story is told with humour as well as sympathy, 
and one can see that her work met with success just because her 
heart was in it, and because the poor victims of unspeakable sur- 
roundings and the evil passions of men were quick to respond to 
the affection so lavishly shown them. This is a human document 
or, rather, a collection of them, of exceptional interest and charm, 
and although one feels that all this fine remedial work is employed 
on results rather than causes, and that Christianity cails for more 
fundamental reform, still, in the meantime, the victims of a dis- 
jointed social system cannot be left unaided, and, apart from the 
dedicated devotion of the Little Sisters of the Poor or the Sisters 
of Charity, there is no better alleviation possible than the services 
of a ‘‘Probation Officer,’’ cultured, sympathetic, hopeful—in a 
word, Christian—such as are described here. 

The Catholic public have long been waiting for an exposition 
of the philosophy which lies behind the movement for a return to 
family life in and on the country, in contrast to barrack life in 
towns, to which their attention has been constantly invited during 
the past five years. At last, in the second book on our list, which 
describes the Faith and Works of the Catholic Land Movement, 
we have all that is necessary to realize the nature, the inspiration 
and the importance of this product of Catholic zeal and enlighten- 
ment. For although ‘‘Back to the Land’’ is a slogan often heard 
in England, and though the revival of agriculture has been the 
desire of many—from Cobbett onwards—ever since it began to 
decay, the projected ideal has been regarded as a means rather 
than an end—a means to national security, to the growth of wealth, 
to the relief of over-crowding—not as these symposiasts regard it, 
a satisfying end in itself, giving al! that man needs for his full 
development. There are nine writers all qualified by zeal and 
knowledge for their task, and they are introduced by Mr. Belloc 
in a short essay which goes to the root of the matter—the root 
that is covetousness—for that is what has stripped the country- 
side and produced the swarming property-less wage-slave at one 
end, and at the other, the soulless millionaire corporation. Re- 
form, whether agricultural or other, will not be real or permanent 
until small properties are multiplied and usury brought under con- 
trol. Meanwhile, the writers describe how and why, pending that 
happy day, a start may be made by subsistence-farming. Dr. 
McQuillan, to whom the honour of starting the movement is due, 
describes that promising start and the measure of its progress. 
Others analyse the obstacles or sketch methods of growth. Father 
McNabb shows how the family must be the basis. Mgr. Dey 
shows how religion is involved, and makes the excellent point that 
it is always the peasant, not the townsman, that rises in defence 
of the rights of conscience. No aspect of the question is uncon- 
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sidered and one feels that here is a scheme, modest in its scope, 
but thoroughly worked out, needing a certain amount of capital 
—what human enterprise, even the loftiest, does not?—to start 
with, but giving sure and excellent return for all expenditure. One 
might, given time and space, criticize each contribution in detail : 
there are repetitions, but not, we think, contradictions. Com- 
mander Shove shows how the time-factor, which is not constant in 
industry, necessarily governs agriculture. Mr. Robbins expatiates 
upon ‘‘subsistence-farming.’’ Father Rope, in a characteristic 
essay, proves that religion is the real bond of the State, and agri- 
culture its best foundation. The burning question of mechanized 
farming is faced by Mr. Maxwell in his chapter on the Reconstruc- 
tion of the Crafts. But each essay is informative and thought- 
provoking and, if at times a note of acerbity is audible, we must 
remember that the movement has met with a certain amount of 
suspicion and hostility. Nor are party politics altogether absent. 
We think, for instance, Commander Shove’s attack on the League 
of Nations (p. 50) ill-advised, and not necessary for his argument. 
An interesting scheme for reducing unemployment by utilizing the 
“‘dole’’ funds to establish men on the land, which has been devised 
by the Birmingham Branch, is given in an Appendix: it is worth 
careful study by economists. 

The same must be said of The Distributist Programme, pub- 
lished by that gallant band of fighters who have time on their side, 
the Distributist League, the President of which, we think, is Mr. 
Chesterton. Its general aim is ‘‘the Restoration of Liberty by 
the Distribution of Property’’ in which the reader will recognize 
a central proposition of the famous ‘‘Rerum Novarum.’’ It is a 
sound aim, for liberty means independence, and no one can be 
free who does nct own the means of subsistence, but depends on 
another for his livelihood. Not that anyone is wholly independent, 
but no one should be wholly dependent, for a measure of freedom 
is needed for proper human development and, above all, for real 
family life. The Programme paints a grim picture of the actual 
industrial system, and then shows in detail how property should 
be equitably distributed and—an important point—prevented from 
being re-absorbed by a few. Like all reforms that call for a 
change of heart as well as of mind, this is likely to be slow, and 
the present generation is not likely to see much progress. But 
unless the present generation works as the Distributists are doing, 
there will be no progress at all. Now that the Popes have spoken 
so clearly and so insistently on social and economic matters, Catho- 
lics can no longer remain ignorant of what the teaching of the 
Church is, at least in its broad outlines, and it is their plain duty 
to carry out that teaching with such detailed guidance as is within 
their reach. 
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3—HISTORY : SACRED AND PROFANE‘ 


HE enterprise begun, so auspiciously, by Father Philip 

Hughes, is incomparably the most important of all the at- 
tempts to resurrect the past which we have before us for review. 
For the history of the Church speedily becomes the history of the 
whole world—a vast theme endlessly diversified by the various 
reactions of the tribes of man coming into contact with the King- 
dom of Christ. If it is difficult to present an orderly view of the 
fortunes of any one nation, for even the smallest has relations 
with others, how hard it is to envisage as a whole the career of 
that spiritual institution which claims to make disciples of all the 
earth, and has had such varied success in carrying out its mis- 
sion. However, Father Hughes brings a practised pen and a 
trained mind to his great task, and the result is a very clear con- 
spectus of the origins of Christianity. In this first volume Father 
Hughes sketches the religious condition of the world at the time 
when the Church was planted in its midst, and thus he brings out 
what is essential to the understanding of its growth—its relations 
to the religions which preceded it, the religion of the Jews with 
which it was structurally connected—latet in Veteri, patet in Novo 
Testamento, as St. Augustine said of it—and those various cor- 
rupted fragments of the primitive revelation which existed in the 
East and West. The author calls his work an introduction—it 
could hardly be more, since it embraces seven centuries—but it 
opens up not only the intellectual and spiritual development of 
those early ages, but also the whole field of Catholic scholarship. 
It is this that will make it especially valuable to the ecclesiastical 
student, who may be unaware of the very considerable contribu- 
tion to the historical literature of those times which already lies 
to his hand. In the selected bibliography attached to each chap- 
ter of this orderly work, all the material for fuller investigation is 
provided. A useful map and a valuable series of time-charts, es- 
sential to the proper setting of such a mass of details, completes 
a volume which will be eagerly welcomed by the general reader as 
well as by the student. 

1 (1) A History of the Church. By Philip Hughes. Vol. I. London: 
Sheed & Ward. Pp. x, 395. Price, 10s. 6d. n. (2) The Reformation in Eng- 
land. I. By G. Constant. Translated by Rev. R. Scantlebury. London: Sheed 
& Ward. Pp. xxi, 531. Price, 16s. (3) The Pontificate of Leo XIII. By 
Eduardo Soderini. Translated by B. B. Carter. Vol. I. London: Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne. Pp. ix, 236. Price, 7s. 6d. (4) La Question Romaine 
de Pie VI 4 Pie XI. By G. Mollat. Paris: Gabalda et Cie. Pp. 464. Price, 
24.00 fr. (5) Medieval Theories of the Papacy. By the late Robert Hull, S.J. 
London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne. Pp. xii, 256. Price, 7s. 6d. (6) The 
Lutheran Origin of the Anglican Ordinal. By E. C. Messenger, Ph.D. Lon- 
don: Burns, Oates & Washbourne. Pp. 56. Price, 2s. 6d. (7) Raimillies and 
the Union with Scotland. By G. M. Trevelyan. London: Longmans, Green 


& Co. Pp. xv, 468. Price, 21s. (8) The Mingling of the Races. (History of 
England. Vol. I.) Same author and publishers. Pp. 192. Price, 3s. 6d. n. 
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When we praised, in THE Month for February, 1931, the French 
original of M. l’Abbé Constant’s history of Henry’s Schism which 
Father Scantlebury has admirably translated, we called attention 
to its full and excellent documentation. The author has taken oc- 
casion of this English edition to bring his book thoroughly up to 
date in that respect. Each chapter has its own extensive biblio- 
graphy which gives a critical estimate of the works mentioned. 
As a monument of scholarly research, the book stands almost 
alone: the author’s reading has covered everything on the sub- 
ject, yet out of the mass of detail he has constructed a plain and 
legible tale, which will be of immense value to Catholics in Eng- 
land as helping to dissipate that miasma of false history which 
lies like a plague over this land and obscures the shining of the 
truth. Newman overthrew the great Protestant Tradition more 
than eighty years ago, and a whole school of modern Catholic his- 
torians are continuing the good work, since a number of tenden- 
tious writers have striven to set it up again. M. Constant has 
had to contend all through against the ‘‘official’’ Protestant ver- 
sion of the Schism, and Mr. Belloc himself, whose Preface adds 
substantially to the value of the book, praises him for his success. 
The author shows conclusively that Henry, though he broke with 
the Pope on the matter of the Divorce, and though his quarrel 
laid England open to a crowd of foreign heretics, never meant to 
abandon the Faith as he knew it, and was wroth when he found 
that as ‘‘Supreme Head’’ he was powerless to preserve Catholic 
doctrine from their assaults. We repeat our hope that M. Con- 
stant will continue on the same scale and with the same success 
his account of the progress of the English Reformation. 

We have had to wait a long time for the official biography of 
Pope Leo XIII to be translated into English. How long it has 
been extant in Italian we are not told, but since the author was 
commissioned by the Pope himself, who died more than thirty 
years ago, it may be already an old book. However, it is well 
to have this record of the great deeds of a long reign, for although 
many relate to conditions which have gone for ever, there are yet 
many questions in full vigour—e.g., those concerning the rela- 
tions between Church and State, and between religion and social 
life—on which the rulings of this wise ecclesiastical statesman are 
of use to-day. To these, after narrating the circumstances of the 
election Conclave at considerable length—he had access to all the 
documents—he devotes the larger section, ‘‘Part II, Social Re- 
construction,’’ of his book. Readers interested in the main problems 
of the day—education, labour, democracy—will realize from its 
perusal how thoroughly the Holy See had studied them even then, 
and how far-sighted has been its legislation. This book, although 
it ends with the death of Pope Leo, is marked Vol. I; presumably 
another volume will record what the publishers’ note says is con- 
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tained in this, the early career of the Pontiff up to the time of his 
election. Miss Carter’s translation is all that could be desired. 

Professor G. Mollat is perhaps better known as a Canonist, but 
in his large, well-documented volume, La Question Romaine de 
Pie VII 4 Pie XI, he shows that he is a competent historian as well. 
His study embraces the whole of the nineteenth century, with 
some thirty years at either end, and its theme is the chequered 
history of the Papal States during those 160 years. Forty pages 
of introductory bibliography bear evidence of the thoroughness of 
the Professor’s treatment. The problem seemed to become more 
intricate and obdurate with the passage of time; over and over 
again the Popes were driven from Rome and restored ; by degrees 
their territory was filched from them, till the final spoliation of 
1870. And then, at last, in a way wholly unexpected, the secular 
problem was solved by that greater creator of precedents, the pre- 
sent Holy Father. It is a dramatic page in the always exciting 
story of the Church, and may be read with intense interest by 
Catholics as revealing how God’s omnipotent Providence can over- 
rule man’s perversity. 

In the coliection of learned essays by the late Father Robert 
Hull, edited by Father Sutcliffe, we enter into the philosophic back- 
ground of history, and examine the principles by which men’s 
actions are judged. Many of these papers originally appeared in 
this Review, and most of them concern the legislative administra- 
tive powers of the Church, as exercised by her Supreme Head— 
subjects of perennial interest, so long as the Church survives and 
the world will not admit her claims. It was a happy idea to bring 
these papers together, for their author meant ultimately to do so 
himself, and they are, as Father Sutcliffe points out in his grace- 
ful ‘‘Biographical Notice,’’ of substantial value to the student, 
epitomizing the results of much careful research. 

For Catholics, the question of the invalidity of Orders conferred 
according to the Anglican Ordinal has been settled once for all by 
the authority of the Church. They are ‘‘absolutely null and utterly 
void,’’ because of radical defects in form and intention. How- 
ever, since certain Anglicans cannot persuade themselves that they 
have not got a ‘‘sacrificing priesthood,’’ and since they have been 
confirmed in their belief by receiving recognition from certain 
schismatics, Dr. Ernest Messenger has done the truth good ser- 
vice by working over the whole question again, and bringing ad- 
ditional evidence to the intention of Cranmer in framing the 
Ordinal. He proves beyond any reasonable doubt that Cranmer 
and Bucer worked hand in hand, and that the former adopted, 
with modifications which made it more heretical, the latter’s 
Lutheran rite. We are glad to note that this is only a preliminary 
sketch of a fuller work on the subject which the learned author 
has in preparation. 
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Mr. George Macaulay Trevelyan continues, in Ramillies and the 
Union with Scotland, his important history of ‘‘England under 
Queen Anne’’ naming it, as he had named his first volume, ‘‘Blen- 
heim,’’. after another of Marlborough’s famous victories. Al- 
though the story embraces only seven crowded years, it is full of 
important military and political events which lose nothing in their 
interest when set forth in Mr. Trevelyan’s attractive style. The 
history is, of course, ‘‘official’’ in the sense deprecated by Mr. 
Belloc, giving, on the whole, the Whig tradition, and viewing 
events from a mainly insular standpoint. But, with the quali- 
fications a Catholic will know how to make, the record, both of 
the war and of the voluntary union with Scotland, may be read 
with great profit. Some of these qualifications will regard the 
character of Marlborough, the ugly traits of which no whitewash 
can really obliterate. 

The same distinguished author is publishing his complete His- 
tory of England in small separate volumes, of which the first, 
The Mingling of the Races, has already appeared, reaching to the 
Norman Conquest. Here he is dealing, for the most part, with a 
Catholic England, and he is, therefore, hampered by the Pro- 
testant tradition. Outside the influence of that, his narrative is 
eminently readable and sound. 








SHORT NOTICES 
THEOLOGICAL. 

N the Scholastic series ‘‘Opuscula et Textus,’’ Professor Lang 

of Regensburg, offers us a second instalment from the writings 
of Henry Totting de Oyta. This theologian, who taught at Prague 
and subsequently at Vienna in the latter half of the fourteenth 
century, was probably the first of the Schoolmen to compose a 
treatise dealing explicitly with the Sources of Christian doctrine 
—in the terminology of the Schools, De Locis Theologicis. The 
work is consequently of no little importance in the history of theo- 
logy. Dr. Lang gave us the portion which concerns Holy Scrip- 
ture in the twelfth fascicle of the series. The present brochure 
(fasc. xvi) contains Totting’s discussion of Tradition as a source 
independent of the Sacred Books. 


Moral PHILOSOPHY. 

There was a time, many years ago, when Catholics were a little 
afraid of Maurice Blondel ; since that time he has come to his own, 
and now there are few Catholic philosophers, if any, who are 
more trusted. Hence, we welcome in the series ‘‘Les Moralistes 
Chrétiens’’ the new volume, Maurice Blondel, by Auguste Valensin 
and Yves de Montcheuil (Gabalda : 20.00 fr.), which gives, in the 
compass of 300 pages, the substance of his philosophy. Unlike 
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other volumes of the series, this confines itself to one only of 
Blondel’s works, ‘‘L’Action’’ ; the authors find in that enough for 
their purpose. Students will remember Blondel as the champion 
of the human conscience; in this work they will find both the 
proof of his thesis and its application. 


BIBLICAL. 


If we may so express it, Les Premiéres Pages de la Bible, by P. 
Benoit Attout, O.Cist.R., (Ed. Cité Chrétienne: 7.00 fr.) has been 
written to remove false interpretations of the first part of Genesis, 
to tell us rather what we are not bound to believe than what we 
are. The author has taken four main subjects, the Creation, the 
Fall, the Deluge, and Abraham; he discusses the actual text by 
means of a running commentary, brings together various explana- 
tory theories, and concludes with an interpretation which may be 
safely held. He quotes authors old and new, Fathers of the Church 
and some of the latest scholars, thus making a singularly interest- 
ing and instructive little book. 


APOLOGETIC. 


Romewards, by C. J. Eustace (Washbourne & Bogan: 3s. 6d), 
is a book of positive and constructive apologetic ; something, there- 
fore, which is likely to be much more useful nowadays than mere 
refutation of the errors of those who, for one reason or another, 
consider Catholicism unacceptable. The author aims at preparing 
the mind of the real seeker after truth to receive the Incarnation 
and all that it involves, and he presents the foundations of Catholic 
belief in a fashion at once novel and comprehensive. After show- 
ing that the Christian Revelation is the only force that has ap- 
peared in the world that makes consistently and unwaveringly for 
moral elevation, and that God alone can satisfy the insatiable heart 
of man, he aims at giving an idea of the vast wealth and richness 
of the realm of thought opened to us by Revelation and presented 
by the Catholic Church. 

It is not an easy book to read, as it calls for sustained concen- 
tration and deals with a vast multiplicity of subjects. The author 
enlists almost every branch of human knowledge in his service. 
Occasionally there are mistakes, e.g., ‘‘Evil therefore . . . consists 
in a sense of loss,’’ and the very wideness of the treatment might 
make some readers suspicious of the certainty with which the 
author speaks on so many subjects, but it is a book that will re- 
pay careful reading and should do good. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


Going over old ground, but in a new and systematic way, Quel 
est le But de la Vie?, by Father H. Mathieu, S.J. (Bonne Presse : 
10.00 fr.), is a close elaboration of the Foundation of the Exercises. 
The author divides his argument into six chapters; each of these 
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is subdivided, and there are further sub-headings as the work pro- 
ceeds, so that, for preacher or exercitant, the points are easily 
followed. Throughout the book many passages from great authors 
are given, ranging from the Latin classics to our own time; these 
alone form strong evidence of the craving of man for God in all 
ages. Indeed, to show this would seem to be at least the author’s 
secondary purpose in writing this compact and useful brochure. 

Among the ascetic works published by the Museum Lessianum, 
La Grande Amitié, by G. Lebacqz, S.J. (Louvain: 16.00 fr.), is 
likely to be very popular. Briefly, it is a study of true love, of 
selfless love, as opposed to its selfish counterfeit, illustrated, first, 
in the love of Christ for man, and next in the love of man for 
Christ in return. The author does not hesitate to keep the human 
element in mind all the time; even if we consider only the true 
love of man for man, he seems to say, we shall find it best illus- 
trated, most perfect, and certainly most fruitful, in the mutual 
love that can exist between Christ and the human soul. The book 
is written with enthusiasm, as if by one who has made a great 
discovery, who has found a treasure of great price, and who is 
willing to sacrifice his all on its account. The style alone of the 
book, apart from its subject-matter, is inspiring. 

An exceptionally careful introduction to the teaching of the 
Doctor of the Church is given to us in Saint Jean Chrysostome, 
Maitre de Perfection Chrétienne, by Louis Meyer, Marianiste 
(Beauchesne : 32.00 fr.). It demands very close reading, but it 
well repays study. The author seldom quotes, but when he does, 
his quotations. are chosen for their intrinsic excellence as models 
of Chrysostom’s manner. Instead, he summarizes the teaching in 
his own words, giving a reference in a footnote for every step he 
takes, so that we have some thousand references in all. He be- 
gins with fundamentals, Faith, Grace, Free will, and then passes 
on to Growth in Perfection according to recognized subdivisions ; 
evidently he has preferred to set the teaching of St. John so that 
a student may compare it with that of the modern schools. An 
introductory chapter on the Saint’s own spiritual upbringing, and 
a full bibliography at the end, round off a thoroughly satisfying 
work. 

One, who understands the devotional needs of childhood, a cer- 
tain Myriam de G., has, in Heureux Age (Lethielleux : 10.00 fr.), 
presented to the child-mind God, His love, His providence, Jesus, 
Mary, the Sacraments, joy in sacrifice, peace in suffering, the daily 
practice of little virtues, all with such limpid clearness, such sym- 
pathetic insight, not unmixed with quiet humour, that the last 
page is reached with regret, and we wish for more. 

A series of meditations on the incidents of the Way to Calvary 
has been published by Father Oswald Bennett, C.P., with the title 
The Royal Way (Washbourne & Bogan: 3s. 6d.). The devotion 
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itself, if simply practised with the set prayer book reflections, is 
apt to lose its effectiveness, so Father Bennett’s vivid word-pictures 
and searching applications do much to save us from this possibility. 


LITURGICAL. 


A Simple Explanation of Low Mass (B.O. & W.: 2s. 6d.), by 
a Secular Priest, is primarily intended for Catholic youth, and, 
with its abundance of excellent illustrations, is well adapted for the 
purpose. An introduction explains the nature of the Mass, and 
the origin and use of the various rites, objects, ceremonies and 
vestments used in the divine Sacrifice. Then, step by step, the 
whole course of the Mass is followed till the end. Only the Roman 
Rite for Low Mass is described and, naturally, historical develop- 
ments and disputed questions are not dealt with. A word of 
criticism: the meaning of the Latin word for the Mass is stated 
without qualification to start with (p. xiii), and only later another 
possible derivation is suggested. 

The same forty-three illustrations, with an additional twenty, 
appear in Missel Liturgique des Enfants (La Bonne Presse: 
5-00 fr.), which consists of a collection of appropriate prayers for 
each stage of the Mass depicted. It is described as ‘‘une premiére 
Initiation 4 la Liturgie,’’ and is meant for the very young, First 
Communicants and others. 


HISTORICAL. 


Though the author disclaims any claim to great scholarship, 
nevertheless, L’Eglise et l’Enfant, by Marguerite Aron (Grasset : 
15.00 fr.), is a volume which may well find a place beside Miss 
Drane’s ‘‘Christian Schools and Scholars.’’ Briefly, it is a sum- 
mary of what the Church has done for children through the cen- 
turies ; a kind of history of Christian Elementary Education. It 
brings us from pagan times through the first days of Christianity 
to the Middle Ages; thence through the years of Humanism to 
our own day. Important steps are dated, many useful quotations 
are given, from such writers as St. Jerome, St. Anselm, Gerson, 
etc., etc. Naturally as the history develops, almost every aspect 
of Christian education is considered; the author brings us down 
to our own problems with an historical background of great value 
to the defender of the Catholic cause. 

As faith is a virtue, so credulity is a vice, even worse when of the 
variety called ‘‘pious.’’ For pious credulity, masquerading as 
faith, has the effect of discrediting the virtue and preventing its 
acceptance by reason. How prone men are to discard the use 
of their highest faculty, because of the effort it calls for and the 
obligations it discloses, Father Thurston has already shown in 
his book on Superstition (The Century Press) which records 
how universal the ‘‘flight from reason,’’ in this sense, has been 
throughout all ages: his later volume, Beauraing and Other 
Apparitions : an Account of some Borderland Cases in the Psycho- 
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logy of Mysticism (B.O. & W.: 3s. 6d.) may be taken as a fur- 
ther indirect illustration of that painful fact. Since direct con- 
tact with the supernatural eases the burden of faith, people are 
always too prone to welcome alleged cases of that contact, with- 
out carefully weighing their intrinsic probability or their extrinsic 
evidence. Hence, within the Catholic Church, authority is fre- 
quently engaged either in condemning ‘‘devotions’’ as spurious or 
in declaring their foundations doubtful. Fr. Thurston has brought 
together a great variety of what he calls ‘‘borderland cases’’ re- 
sembling in some external aspects the apparitions of Our Lady 
at Lourdes, but to none of them does he allow the measure of 
rightful credibility which attaches to the latter. His attitude 
throughout is calm, impartial, judicious, and if that were general 
amongst the faithful, we should be spared much that is fanciful, 
grotesque and disedifying in popular devotions. 

Seldom has East Anglia been brought so prominently into the 
Catholic limelight as during these past few weeks, and a number 
of Catholics have found to their shame that they knew very little 
indeed about the history of that most anciently Catholic part of 
England. As Father Devas, S.J., tells us in his Preface to 
Walsingham and its Shrine (B.O. & W.: 2s. 6d.), by H. M. 
Gillett, all information at present available about Walsingham is 
contained in this small book which has been written primarily to 
meet the demand for such information rather than to stimulate de- 
votion, but it can hardly be doubted that a new era of devotion to 
the Mother of God in the country once renowned for its love and 
veneration of her is in sight. The Walsingham panel in the new 
pulpit at Westminster makes of more than centennial importance 
the revival of a pilgrimage which is the first of many which our 
wondering fellow-countrymen will doubtless witness during the 
coming decades. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

The interesting series of Catholic biographies published by 
Alexander Ouseley, Ltd., has been strengthened by the story of 
Kateri, the Maid of the Mohawks (Ouseley : 3s. 6d.), by Margaret 
Thornton. The name of Catherine Tekakwitha is known to many, 
but more as almost a mythical than an historical character; in 
this well-written life we are told both of the people from whom 
she sprang, of the missions that form the glorious first page in the 
history of Canada, and of the Iroquois maid herself. The fact that 
her Cause for beatification, with every hope of success, is being 
at present examined, makes this biography the more opportune. 

A short time ago we noticed a sympathetic study of Mon- 
seigneur Laveille, written by his younger brother Pére E. Laveille, 
S.J. The present work, Monseigneur Laveille, 1856—1928, by 
the same author (Téqui: 10.00 fr.), is a complement to that study, 
and is more than a simple biography, written by one whose whole 
heart is in his subject, and who has the power of vivid narrative. 
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It is the story of a model priest, who knew how to make the best 
use of his time and his talents for the glory of God and the good 
of souls. 

A brief but adequate Life of the Angelic Doctor, Saint Thomas 
d’Aquin, by F. J. Thonnard, A.A. (Bonne Presse: 2.00 fr.), 
founded on recent studies, will serve as a useful introduction to 
a further study of the Saint and his teaching. The author care- 
fully divides his work into five aspects of St. Thomas; not the 
least interesting chapter describes his difficulties and the forces, 
inside and outside the Church, with which he had to contend. 

A Saint who is reputed to be the special patron of the hopeless 
is assured of an increased measure of attention during periods 
of hardship and anxiety such as the present, and we find, accord- 
ingly, that one such Saint has found a new biographer in Ireland. 
Father Maurice McGrath, D.D., O.S.A., has given us Saint Rita: 
Patron of the Hopeless (Gill & Son: 2s. 6d.), and after reading 
his pages one realizes how peculiarly well-fitted this fourteenth- 
century Saint is to be chosen as patron by many of our twentieth- 
century married couples. 

We are not sure that it benefits the subject of a pious French 
biography to have his life translated directly into English, as M. 
Gaetan Bernoville’s account of a holy little boy has been translated 
by D. Buckley, with the title The Life of Guy de Fontgalland 
(B.O. & W.: 1s. 6d.). Differences of temperament, of outlook, 
of emphasis, tend to create a false impression. But in a life of 
eleven years it would be difficult to find much that was striking, 
and details of little consequence must needs be added. It is more 
by what has succeeded Guy’s death than by his short and innocent 
life that we can appreciate him—the well-authenticated favours, 
the crowds of clients, the testimonies of grave and learned men, 
and the inspiration his example has provided for young and old. 


LITERARY. 


In The Gaelic Source of the Bronté Genius, by Cathal O’Byrne 
(Sands : 2s. 6d.), we are given some very interesting details on the 
Irish origin of the Bronté family, the development of the name, the 
signs of genius which were manifest in the ancestors of the three 
famous sisters, and the strong Gaelic tradition which they in- 
herited and turned to such wonderful account in ‘‘Jane Eyre,” 
*‘Wuthering Heights,’’ and the various poems. It was inevitable, 
under such conditions, that the Catholic Faith should come into 
their lives; the author, in a separate article, shows some part 
that it played in the life of Charlotte. The book has some pleasing 
illustrations. 

We would say of The Popular Background to Goethe's 
Hellenism, by Humphry Trevelyan (Longmans: 7s. 6d.), that it 
is the work of a young man, however brilliant he may be. It con- 
tains much that is erudite, and to the extent of its erudition it 
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proves its point ; in effect, though the author does not quite put it 
in that way, the Protestant Reformation did not advance classical 
studies in Germany or elsewhere; it tended, rather, to kill them. 
For the revival, Germany had to go to France and to the Latin 
countries. Mr. Trevelyan cites Racine and Fénelon as signs of 
the new vogue; but from whom did these authors derive their 
learning? If he would pursue his studies further along that line 
we think he would discover much worth knowing. 


PoETRY. 

A great deal of labour must have been expended on the compila- 
tion of Love and Death: an Anthology of Consolation (Methuen : 
5s.), but one feels that Miss R. Ursula Somervell herself sought 
and found consolation in the editing of this little book. Many 
lovely poems are collected here, and though many of them are 
sad they yet bring comfort, for only those have been chosen which 
show love triumphing over death. Catholics are well represented 
from the Apostles down to Alice Meynell. Some of the selections 
are from prose-writers, including such men as Thomas 4 Kempis 
and the late Baron von Hiigel, while the writings of several saints 
have been drawn upon. Katharine Tynan is represented by six 
extracts, each one of which sounds the authentic Catholic note of 
hope and expectation in the midst of sorrow. We miss Gerard 
Hopkins’s ‘‘Felix Randal,’’ and would perhaps have chosen dif- 
ferently from among Mrs. Meynell’s poems, but was there ever 
an Anthology published which did not set half its readers making 
some such sort of remarks? 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

We cannot review in any detail the important, never-failing out- 
put of Orientalia Christiana, but the present number (90) of this 
important periodical offers us, under the title Bulletin d’archéo- 
logie chrétienne, an account of all that has been accomplished dur- 
ing the past few years in the field of Christian archeology. The 
writer of this Bulletin is P. de Jerphanion, well known for his 
work on the Antioch chalice, for which, some years since, such 
extravagant claims were made. Christian antiquities are at the 
present time the object of keen research in many parts of the 
world: and P. de Jerphanion has notable results to record from 
Rome, Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor, Greece, Constan- 
tinople. The mere enumeration will be sufficient to show that the 
reader will here find much to interest him. We single out for 
special mention the account of the work done on the Mosaics of 
St. Sophia by the Byzantine Institute of America, and the sum- 
mary of Mr. Evelyn White’s important volume on the Monasteries 
of Nitria and Scetis (Egypt). But these are but two instances out 
of very many matters of almost equal importance. 

Some months ago we reviewed Father Lane’s admirable little 
Handbook for Lourdes Pilgrims, and we have pleasure in now 
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welcoming another of his excellent guides. In This Way to 
Lisieux (B.O. & W.: 1s. 6d.), Father Lane has done for lovers 
of Saint Teresa what he had already done so admirably in the case 
of Lourdes, and anyone intending to visit Lisieux should consider 
it almost as essential to obtain this little book as to obtain a 
passport. 

In January last we reviewed The Heart of England by Water- 
way, by Mr. William Bliss, a book about voyages over the canals 
and rivers of England and Wales, and now there has reached us 
another book by the same author called, simply and largely, 
Canoeing (Methuen: 6s.). This is an amazingly comprehensive 
and practical guidebook, complete with a detailed map and a num- 
ber of elaborately compiled Tables of Distances, and should come 
to be regarded as the standard text-book on all canoeing matters. 
In a book of this kind ‘‘fine writing’’ is not desirable, but we find 
here the same command of English and smoothly apt choice of 
words that made the former book such delightful reading. Mr. 
A. P. Herbert, a good judge both of literature and of sport, con- 
tributes an enthusiastic preface. 

Against the blind folly of the world, which confines education 
to the development of the mind alone, the Church has always up- 
held the necessity of the discipline of the will through obedience 
to the moral law. This familiar standpoint is developed with much 
vigour and freshness in the address on Religious Education (Mes- 
senger Press, Covington, U.S.A.), delivered by the Most Rev. Dr. 
Francis W. Howard, Bishop of Covington. 


PERIODICALS. 


A Catholic interested in the Missions—and who is not ?—need 
never lack romance, for the Missions are the front line of the end- 
less Crusade of light against darkness which Our Lord began. 
And where is the darkness greater and the light more needed than 
in Darkest Africa? Just there, in a district on the coast of 
Nigeria—the ‘‘White Man’s Grave’’—the Society of the Holy 
Child Jesus have pitched their missionary camp, and The Pylon, 
their bright little Quarterly Magazine, as yet only nine months 
old, tells you all about it ; merrily and happily, as befits the ‘‘cheer- 
ful givers’’ they are. The periodical, named from the structure 
that carries the light from afar, is most attractively produced, with 
stories and pictures and verses—a most interesting mélange which 
makes one long to be a millionaire and able to support and further 
such admirable work. The Editor has managed to attract a large 
number of distinguished contributors, and each issue shows how 
truly Apostolic the Mission-work is. Our readers will not regret 
it if they determine to see for themselves by sending to the Editor, 
Mother Mary St. Luke, 1o via Boncompagni, Rome, an annual 
subscription of 2s. 6d.; more conveniently sent, we suggest, in a 
larger sum for a longer period. 
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MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


The Catholic Truth Society does not ever seem to have a slack 
season for we have received during the past few weeks a number 
of twopenny pamphlets and reprints. Among the former we wel- 
come six more of the Studies in Comparative Religion, of which 
admirable series Father C. C. Martindale wrote at length in a 
recent issue of THE MontH. It will suffice to give here the num- 
bers only of these Studies, namely, 13—15, 17—19 and 30, 
and refer our readers for fuller details and an adequate apprecia- 
tion of these excellent pamphlets to page 71 of our July issue. In 
The Onslaught of Scepticism (1648—1773), Mother Keppel has 
carried on The Story of the Church of which her pamphlet forms 
the eighth part. She deals summarily, but adequately for the 
purpose in hand, with the Penal Laws of England and the fortunes 
of the Faith in France during those years, finding room for a 
rousing indictment of the Encyclopedists and an account of the 
Suppression of the Society of Jesus. Special interest attaches for 
English readers to the Life of Dame Gérard, Bernardine (1811— 
1885), from the fact that it has been honoured with a Preface from 
the pen of Bishop Youens of Northampton in whose diocese are 
situated two Bernardine foundations. 

Among the reprints we have St. Richard of Chichester, by Rev. 
H. Dunn, the story of whose courageous faith and unquenchable 
zeal should be an inspiration to the present-day Catholics of 
Chichester in their efforts to build a more worthy church in that 
town whose Catholic cathedral is still in alien hands. Some idea 
of the enthusiasm which Father Martindale has inspired on behalf 
of the Community of Perpetual Adoration and Work for Poor 
Churches is afforded by the reissue of this pamphlet now in its 
twentieth thousand. 

From Mary’s Meadow Press, Ludlow, comes Romantic Ludlow 
(6d.), by Mrs. Armel O’Connor, a tiny booklet packed with his- 
toric memories of this lovely old town. 

The Catholic Mind for June 8th reproduces the English text of 
the Papal Constitution ‘‘Quod Superiore Anno’’ extending the 
Holy Year to the whole world, while the issue for June 22nd con- 
tains an Address broadcast by Dr. Joseph Thorning, S.J., called 
“‘The Catholic Emphasis on Peace.’’ A valuable paper, ‘‘The 
Ethics- of Contraception,’? by Father Victor White, O.P., re- 
printed from the Clergy Review, appears in the July 8th num- 
ber; and that for July 22nd usefully preserves the Address de- 
livered by Professor Louis Mercier, M.A., Litt.D., at the Silver 
Anniversary celebrations of America, entitled ‘‘Catholic Thought 
and the Nation.’’ The issue for August 8th contains a first selec- 
tion of ‘‘Pastorals and Statements’? issued by members of the 
American hierarchy on the Clean Film campaign, which sets forth 
the reasonable basis of the Catholic attitude. 
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